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This  authoritative  new  book,  just  off  the  press,  is  being  offered  to  physi¬ 
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viduals  who  are  guiding  the  eating  habits  of  125,000,000  people.  Just  apart 
of  Canco’s  extensive  campaign  in  support  of  America’s  Canning  Industry. 
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The  No.  176  Compound  Applier 
and  Curler  uses  “hat-shaped”  ends 
instead  of  the  “gutter”  type. 
Latex  is  applied  in  an  even  film; 
no  overlapping.  Ends  are  curled 
all-the-way-around. 


THE  MODERN  SQUARE-CAN  LINE 


The  No.  83  Lockseamer  and  Soldering  Attachment 
forms  and  solders  the  can-bodies  complete.  Auto¬ 
matic  feed,  no  scratching  of  lithographed  blanks, 
no  feeding  of  doubles.  New  inside-hook  fluxing 
station.  Electric  limit  switches  stop  the  machine 
instantly  in  event  of  a  jam. 


The  No.  224  Double-Seamer  attaches  bottoms  to  can- 
bodies.  Patented,  four-roll  seaming-head  produces  an  abso¬ 
lutely  tight  and  uniform  seam.  Electric  Stops  in  the  event 
of  an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  cans  or  ends.  Base  en¬ 
closed,  cams  and  gears  operate  in  an  oil  bath. 
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Expect  and  get 
this  Complete  Service 
when  you  buy  Cans 


Now  it  Is  more  important  than  ever  for  canners 
to  be  sure  that  the  cans  they  buy  are  backed  up 
by  dependable  service  to  meet  every  emergency. 

Continental  through  its  32  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  has  the  man-power,  facilities  and  resources 
to  render  quickly  every  possible  service  for  its 
customers — permitting  them  to  concentrate  on 
getting  in  the  crops,  canning  them  and  selling 
the  packs. 

Most  important.  Continental  offers  the  high¬ 
est  quality  cans,  developed  by  men  who  have  de¬ 
voted  their  entire  lives  to  making  better  seams, 
better  coatings  and  better  enamels. 

Closing  machines,  designed  and  built  in 
Continental’s  own  machine  shops,  are  availa¬ 
ble  in  types  and  sizes  for  every  cannery  need. 

And  Continental’s  closing  machine  men,  lo¬ 
cated  right  in  the  heart  of  packing  activities,  are 
available  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  quickly. 


When  unusual  problems  in  canning  arise  —  quick 
research  service  often  may  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  In  Continental’s  Labo¬ 
ratories  a  large  group  of  specialists  are  available 
to  render  immediate  assistance — men  backed  up 
by  a  wealth  of  practical  experience  gained  in  help¬ 
ing  canners  all  over  the  country. 

Continental’s  many  factories  and  warehouses 
located  at  convenient  points  assure  the  quick 
replenishing  of  depleted  can  stocks  during  peak 
periods — a  factor  relieving  you  of  worry  during 
times  of  sectional  distress.  Also  getting  the  cans 
on  your  siding  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way,  is 
still  another  matter,  one  in  which  our  Traffic 
Department  excels. 

Guard  as  you  will  against  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  you’ll  need  help  and  need  it  quickly— that’s 
when  you’ll  be  glad  you’re  a  Continental  customer. 
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EDITORIALS 


WE  NOTICE — That,  though  the  industry  re¬ 
ceived,  with  a  “poof,”  the  announcement  of 
Rep.  Sauthoff’s  bill  to  standardize  the  sizes  of 
cans  on  the  basis  of  the  common  liquid  measure, 
(gallon,  half  gallon,  quart,  etc.,)  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  such  sizes  from  21,  Semi-official,  to  not  more 
than  7  under  Government  regulation,  the  proposition 
is  not  dead  by  any  means.  We  saw  the  following  in 
the  latest  Food  Field  Reporter. 

“Smaller  Can  Worth  $3,500,000  to  Evaporators,  It  Is 
Charged 

Washington,  D.  C. — Federal  action  to  standard¬ 
ize  the  sizes  of  cans  used  in  packing  foods  was 
asked  by  George  Warner,  chief  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures  for  Wisconsin,  at  the  27th 
annual  conference  on  weights  and  measures  here 
recently. 

He  declared  that  the  present  maze  of  can  sizes 
“is  nothing  short  of  ingenuity  to  deceive  the  pur¬ 
chaser.”  An  exhibit  of  52  cans  of  different  sizes 
was  shown  the  conference  by  Mr.  Warner.  He 
proposed  a  Federal  Law  fixing  seven  can  sizes 
ranging  from  a  fourth  of  a  pint  to  a  gallon.  He 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  honest 
packer  or  the  consumer  protection  under  the 
present  system. 

Mr.  Warner  displayed  a  13%  fluid  ounce  can 
used  to  pack  75  per  cent  of  the  Wisconsin  output 
of  condensed  milk.  In  1933  the  can  size  was  cut 
from  16  ounces  and,  since  prices' were  not  corre¬ 
spondingly  cut,  the  packers  are  said  to  have  gained 
$3,500,000.  The  old  and  new  can  were  declared 
to  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  when  not  side  by 
side.” 

41  ic  * 

That — “a  cease-and-desist  order  has  been  issued 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against  the 
National  Kream  Co.  and  National  Foods,  Inc.,  both 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,”  says  the  above  Journal,  “on 
charges  that  they  violated  the  fair  trade  practices 
rules  of  the  preserving  industry  by  selling  pre¬ 
serve  and  jams  containing  insufficient  fruit. 

“The  fair  trade  rules  which  were  approved  a 
few  months  ago,  stipulate  that  a  product  may  not 
be  advertised  as  a  preserve  or  jam  unless  it  con¬ 
tains  45  pounds  of  actual  fruit  to  each  55  pounds  of 
sugar. 


Chemical  tests  of  53  samples  of  preserves  made 
by  the  two  firms  it  was  revealed  that  their  average 
fruit  content  was  32.5  pounds  of  fruit  to  55  pounds 
of  sugar.  In  strawberry  preserves  FTC  found 
that  but  27  pounds  of  fruit  were  used  to  each  55 
pounds  of  sugar.  This  meant  a  saving  of  80  cents 
a  dozen  on  two  pound  jars.” 

National  Foods  acts  as  distributing  agent  for  the 
National  Kream  Co.,  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
it.  They  had  previously  been  fined  for  violation  of 
the  National  Food  Law. 

*  *  * 

That — in  the  first  year  of  the  Robinson-Patman  act, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  received  and  considered 
45  cases,  and  that  of  291  complaints  altogether,  98  were 
thrown  out. 

4>  *  * 

That — ^the  strike  in  the  Phillips  Packing  Company 
plants,  Cambridge,  Md.,  has  thrown  a  scare  into  a  lot 
of  canners,  in  the  matter  of  wage  rates.  The  A.  F.  of  L. 
which  is  conducting  this  strike  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
arbitrary  or  as  insolent  as  the  other  strikes  under  the 
C.  I.  O.,  but  is  keeping  the  plants  closed.  On  the  other 
hand  “Col.”  Phillips  says  the  plants  will  remain  closed, 
as  he  cannot  meet  their  demands  of  40  cents  per  hour 
minimum.  There  are  all  sorts  of  rumors  going  the 
rounds  about  the  rates  formerly  paid,  but  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  he  paid  20  cents,  and  is  willing  to  up 
this  to  221/^  cents.  Other  rumors  say  the  strikers  are 
willing  to  take  25  cents.  The  whole  story  will  doubtless 
be  in  the  open  by  the  time  this  is  read,  but  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  canners  everywhere  would  be  pounced 
upon  to  up  their  wage  rates  to  somewhere  near  the 
Coast  cannery  rates,  where  the  women  receive  421/0 
cents  and  the  men  50  cents  per  hour — at  last  reports. 
There  is  a  further  movement  on  out  there  to  up  these 
high  rates,  for  this  industry,  to  50  cents  for  women 
and  621/^  cents  for  men.  So  there  is  a  very  perceptible 
shimmy  running  through  every  cannery  in  the  country. 
This  is  the  danger  we  have  been  pointing  out,  and  the 
reason  we  have  strived  to  keep  you  out  of  future  con¬ 
tracts,  on  the  old  basis. 

*  It  * 

That — even  you  might  be  surprised  to  see  a  man 
step  up  and  say :  “Mr.  give  me  $240,000  worth  of  string 
beans.”  That’s  what  the  dailies  said  the  bean  crop 
contracted  by  Phillips  was  worth.  And  here  is  another 
new  and  unusual  happening  in  this  industry :  the  Hills- 
boro-Queen  Anne  Co-Operative  stepped  in  and  offered 
to  take  the  beans  from  the  growers,  so  that  they  would 
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not  be  a  loss  to  the  growers.  Their  plan  is  to  sell  on 
the  fresh  market  what  they  can  and  to  can  what  they 
can’t,  and  as  we  understand  their  working,  the  growers 
will  get  a  price,  some  months  hence,  based  upon  the 
profits  made  from  the  transaction.  That  is  not  the  way 
the  milk  growers  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  did  it. 

*  *  * 

That — before  we  have  a  chance  to  chat  again  with 
you,  we  will  celebrate  the  birth  of  Independence  in  our 
country — ^the  4th  of  July.  The  past  month  has  seen 
a  good  deal  of  fireworks  and  shooting,  but  not  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  independence.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  it 
was  to  enforce  as  dictatorial  demands  as  anyone  ever 
heard,  accompanied  with  the  effrontry  of  calling  upon 
the  local.  State  and  Governmental  authorities  to  enforce 
these  demands.  “Close  that  factory  down;  dismiss 
into  idleness  the  thousands  there  working,  until  the 
operators  consent  to  accept  our  Union  as  controlling 
factor.”  Not  strikes  for  better  wages;  better  working 
conditions;  more  humane  working  hours,  but  strikes 
to  compel  recognition  of  the  Union.  The  Wagner 
Labor  Law  never  authorized  any  such  thing;  in  fact  it 
prohibits  all  coercion  in  labor  matters.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
as  illegal  in  demanding  that  work  shall  cease  until  his 
C.  1.  0.  is  received  and  recognized  as  the  “boss”  in  labor 
disputes,  as  would  be  the  employer  who  tried  to  force 
his  employees  into  his  union,  or  to  enact  any  other  such 
arbitrary  action.  What  is  the  matter  with  our  great 
Captains  of  Industry  that  they  have  submitted  like 
children  to  such  bluffing?  And  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  “authorities”  of  the  cities,  states  and  Nation,  that 
they  have  abetted  Lewis  in  this  revolutionary  labor 
drive?  The  whole  answer  is:  politics.  But  again  the 
vast  majority  of  the  votes  are  outside  of  the  most  boast¬ 
ful  claims  of  this  Dictator,  in  the  proportion  of  90  per 
cent  of  the  voters  to  10  per  cent,  if  any  such  figure  can 
be  proved  by  Lewis,  and  we  do  not  believe  he  can  show 
anything  like  10  per  cent  under  his  control.  He  has 
not  10  per  cent  of  so-called  labor,  much  less  of  the 
millions  of  voters  outside  of  this  class. 

But  he  does  have  that  small  but  well  organized  min¬ 
ority,  “only  a  handful  of  men  sufficiently  disciplined 
and  sufficiently  ruthless”  as  Trotsky  outlined,  needed  to 
terrorize  and  paralyze  industry.  That  you  will  recog¬ 
nize,  is  the  label  of  the  Communist. 

These  few  men  are  “seeded”  throughout  industry, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  arousing  discontent  and  stirring 
up  strikes,  and  it  will  be  well  neigh  impossible  for  you 
to  weed  out  these  “plants,”  compelled  as  you  are  to  rely 
upon  floating  labor  for  the  rush  season,  because  you 
will  not  know  them.  But  you  can  bend  your  best 
efforts,  and  lay  your  plans  now  to  try  to  beat  them  at 
their  own  game.  If  your  wages  are  “low”  trouble  is 
almost  certain;  and,  yet,  California  tried  to  forestall 
such  trouble  by  upping  its  wage  scale  25  per  cent  before 
the  season  opened,  paying  the  highest  wages  in  the 
industry.  But  the  trouble  came  nevertheless.  To  claim 
that  you  are  paying  the  same  scale  as  other  canners 
in  your  region  will  not  get  you  out  of  the  trouble,  but 
on  the  contrary  bring  it  down  on  all  the  others,  if  the 
scale  is  “low.”  But  if  your  rates  are  fair,  and  satis¬ 
factory  to  your  workers ;  the  working  conditions  com- 
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fortable,  and  the  hours  as  short  as  conditions  will 
permit,  and  still  you  have  trouble,  you  have  a  right  to 
protection  from  the  civil  authorities,  and  you  should 
demand  it.  Maybe  it  would  be  better  to  have  “the 
meeting”  with  your  main  force,  now,  before  the  strike, 
rather  than  after  it  has  been  called. 

• 

GLADDEN  SEARLE,  Vice-President  in  Charges  of  Sales, 
Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  has  announced  the 
following  changes,  effective  immediately:  Mr.  Guy 
Bollinger  is  appointed  District  Sales  Manager,  Packers’ 
Can,  of  the  Baltimore  District. 

Mr.  Donn  A.  Searle  is  transferred  from  Syracuse 
to  Baltimore  where  he  will  assume  the  duties  of 
Assistant  District  Sales  Manager,  Packers’  Can,  in  the 
Baltimore  District. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Funderburg  is  appointed  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Sales  Manager,  Packers’  Can,  in  the  Chicago 
District.  There  will  now  be  two  assistant  district  sales 
managers.  Packers’  Can,  in  the  Chicago  District,  Mr. 
Funderburg  and  Mr.  McKewen. 

Mr.  Maltbie  Babcock  is  transferred  from  the  New 
York  Office  to  Syracuse  where  he  will  assume  the  duties 
of  the  Assistant  District  Sales  Manager,  Packers’  Can, 
in  the  Syracuse  District. 


IDAHO  CANNING  COMPANY,  Payette,  Idaho,  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  increasing  of  its  capital  stock  from 
$30,000  to  $100,000. 

THE  STRIKE  in  progress  at  the  plants  of  the  Phillips 
Packing  Company,  Cambridge,  Maryland,  remains  in 
an  unsettled  state  after  its  second  week. 
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Growers  Contracts  For  Sweet  Corn 

An  Analysis  of  Different  Types  of  Cannery  Contracts 
and  the  Relation  of  Maturity  to  Yields  and  Quality 

by  W.  A,  Huelsen 

Associate  Chief  in  Olericulture 
University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture 

(Continued  from  last  week) 


Types  of  Growers  Contracts 

In  normally  maturing  sweet  corn  produced  under 
average  growing  conditions  such  as  those  for  the 
crop  analyzed  in  Table  1,  the  ordinary  gross-tonnage 
contract  would  be  fair  to  both  canner  and  grower.  At 
the  proper  stage  for  cream-style  canning,  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  unhusked  weight  in  these  experi¬ 
ments  consisted  of  prime  canning  ears,  and  more  than 
30  per  cent  consisted  of  prime  cut  kernels.  According 
to  extensive  data  obtained  by  the  Illinios  Station  and 
a  number  of  cooperating  canners,  normal  Country 
Gentleman  sweet  corn  husks  out  by  weight  60  per 
cent  prime  canning  ears.  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  58 
per  cent.  Golden  Cross  Bantam  62  per  cent,  and  8-rowed 
Golden  Bantam  55  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  prime  cut 
kernels  to  unhusked  ears  is  30  per  cent  for  Country 
Gentleman,  28  per  cent  for  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen, 
33  per  cent  for  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  and  26  per  cent 
for  8-rowed  Golden  Bantam. 

These  percentages  are  average  husking  and  cutting 
percentages  and  are  known  as  hoses.  They  are  used  by 
the  canner  in  determining  the  contract  price  of  sweet 
corn.  In  poor  or  in  unusually  good  years  the  crop  will 
fall  either  below  or  above  the  base;  and  the  possible 
increases  in  good  years  are  smaller  than  the  possible 
decreases  in  poor  years. 

FLAT-PRICE  GROSS  CONTRACT  FAIR  ONLY 
WITH  NORMAL  CROPS — The  type  of  growers’  con¬ 
tract  commonly  used  is,  in  effect,  a  simple  agreement 
under  which  the  grower  undertakes  to  grow  a  specified 
acreage  of  sweet  corn  and  the  canner  agrees  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  a  flat  price  per  ton  the  gross  or  unhusked 
ears  that  are  produced.  Certain  minimum  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  maturity  and  condition  of  the  corn  are 
usually  included.  This  type  of  contract  is  fair  to  both 
parties  only  when  crop  conditions  are  normal. 

In  unusually  good  crop  years  the  average  quality  of 
the  corn  is  high  and  the  majority  of  the  growers 
should,  if  condition  of  the  corn  were  considered, 
receive  a  higher  price  than  this  type  of  contract  allows. 
Also,  in  any  group  of  growers  some  will  produce  corn 
which  exceeds  the  average  while  that  produced  by 
others  will  fall  below  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  poor  growing  conditions,  damage 
from  insects  and  diseases,  bad  weather,  and  other 


crop  hazards,  all  reduce  the  sweet-corn  crop  below 
normal,  so  that  the  number  of  cases  which  the  canner 
can  pack  per  ton  of  gross  corn  falls  below  the  average. 
The  cost  of  packing  canned  corn  is  thus  very  materially 
increased  without,  however,  necessarily  increasing 
its  selling  price.  In  poor  crop  years,  therefore,  the 
majority  of  the  growers  probably  receive  more  for 
their  corn  under  this  type  of  contract  than  it  is  worth. 

It  is  because  of  the  foregoing  conditions  that  the 
flat-price  gross-corn  contract  is  open  to  the  criticism 
of  being  unfair  to  both  the  canner  and  the  grower. 
The  remedy  lies  in  a  different  type  of  grower’s  contract, 
modified  as  described  in  the  following  section. 

“MODIFIED”  CONTRACTS  FAIRER  FOR  BOTH 
PARTIES — Three  types  of  modified  contract  are 
superior  to  the  flat-price  gross-weight  contract  just  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Husked-ear  basis — Some  canners  in  Illinois  buy  corn 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  husked  prime 
canning  ears  in  the  load.  As  prime  canning  ears, 
in  the  load.  As  prime  canning  ears,  some  of  these 
canners  will  include  up  to  5  per  cent  slightly  dented 
ears,  whereas  others  will  include  no  dented  ears. 
The  ratio  of  prime  canning  ears  is  calculated  from  a 
representative  sample  of  50  to  100  pounds  drawn  from 
each  load  brought  in,  and  weighed,  husked,  graded, 
trimmed,  and  weighed  again. 

The  contract  price  paid  for  husked  corn  is  calculated 
from  the  base — 60  per  cent  husked  prime  ears  per  ton 
of  unhusked  corn  for  Country  Gentleman.  Thus  in  one 
ton  of  unhusked  corn  in  normal  condition  there  would 
be  1,200  pounds  of  prime  husked  ears  (60  per  cent  of 
2,000  pounds) .  And  if  the  prevailing  price  of  Country 
Gentleman  sweet  corn  were  $12  a  ton  of  unhusked  ears, 
the  contract  price  for  husked  ears  would  be  $20  a  ton. 

Cut-kernel  basis — In  some  eastern  sections,  in 
Maine  for  example,  sweet  corn  is  purchased  on  the  cut- 
corn  basis.  The  sample  drawn  is  run  thru  a  cutter  and 
the  price  paid  depends  on  the  ratio  between  the  un¬ 
husked  ears  and  the  cut  kernels.  The  contract  price 
is  determined  from  a  base  in  this  method  also.  In 
Illinois  the  base  for  Country  Gentleman  cream-style 
corn  is  about  30  per  cent,  and  at  a  price  of  $12  a 
ton  gross  the  cut  kernels  would  bring  $40  a  ton. 

Usable  unhusked  ears — The  gross-corn  contract  may 
be  so  modified  as  to  avoid  the  undesirable  features  of  a 
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flat  price.  One  method  used  in  Illinois  consists  of 
buying  on  the  basis  of  usable  unhusked  ears.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  sample  is  drawn  from  each  load  as 
weighed,  the  husks  are  stripped  back  but  not  removed, 
and  the  ears  are  trimmed.  The  usables  ears  are  then 
sorted  out  and  weighed,  and  the  percentage  of  these 
ears  by  weight  establishes  the  grade  of  the  load.  The 
price  paid  is  on  the  basis  of  100  per  cent  usable  corn, 
with  a  dockage  according  to  the  percentage  of  non- 
usable  ears. 

TABLE  1.— ACRE-RETURNS  UNDER  FOUR  TYPES  OF  CONTRACTS 

(Based  on  Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn  yielding  3  tons  an  acre  of 
unhusked,  unsorted  ears) 


Acre-returns  when  price  per  ton  is — 
For  For  un-  For  prime 

Contract  unhusked  husked  husked  For  kernels 

ears  ears  sorted  ears 
$12  $13  $20  $40 


hUU-price  gross-weight  contract 
3  tons  unhusked  ears .  $36' 

Modified  gross-weight  contract 
3  tons  gross,  with  samples  show¬ 
ing  various  percentages  of  usable 
ears,  dockage  at  rate  of  13  cents 
for  each  1  percent  not  usable: 


98  percent  usable  @  $12.74 .  $38.22 

97  percent  usable  ®  12.61 .  37.83 

96  percent  usable  @  12.48 .  37.44 

95  percent  usable  ^  12.35 .  37.05 

94  percent  usable  (Ji;  12.22 .  36.66 

•  93  percent  usable  @  12.09 .  36.27' 

92  percent  usable  6f;  11.96 .  35.88 

91  percent  usable  ^  11.83 .  35.49 

90  percent  usable  ®  11.70 .  35.10 

89  percent  usable  @  11.57 .  34.71 

88  percent  usable  @  11.44 .  34.32 


Prime-husked-cars  contract 
3  tons  gross,  with  samples  show¬ 
ing  various  percentages  of  prime 


husked  ears : 

64  percent,  net  3,840  lbs .  $38.40 

63  percent,  net  3,780  lbs .  37.80 

62  percent,  net  3,720  lbs .  37.20 

61  percent,  net  3,660  lbs .  36.60 

•  60  percent,  net  3.600  lbs .  36.00' 

59  percent,  net  3,540  lbs .  35.40 

58  percent,  net  3,480  lbs .  34.80 

57  percent,  net  3,420  lbs .  34.20 

56  percent,  net  3,360  lbs .  33.60 


Cut  kernels  contract 

3  tons  gross,  with  samples  show¬ 
ing  various  percentages  of  prime 


cut  kernels : 

32  percent  cut  corn  1,920  lbs .  $38.40 

31  percent  cut  corn  1,860  lbs .  37.20 

•  30  percent  cut  corn  1,800  lbs .  36.00' 

29  percent  cut  corn  1,740  lbs .  34.80 

28  percent  cut  corn  1,680  lbs .  33.60 

27  percent  cut  corn  1,620  lbs .  32.40 

26  percent  cut  corn  1,560  lbs .  31.20 


'Corn  of  normal  condition. 


Hoiv  Modified  Contracts  Work — The  manner  in 
which  the  different  types  of  sweet-corn  contracts 
would  actually  function  is  indicated  in  Table  1,  where 
are  shown  the  returns  to  the  grower  from  hypothetical 
yields  of  3  gross  tons  an  acre  of  Country  Gentleman 
sweet  corn  under  four  forms  of  contract.  The  prices 
per  ton  for  the  corn  as  unsorted  unhusked  ears,  as 
sorted  unhusked  ears,  as  prime  husked  ears,  and  as 
prime  kernels  used  in  this  table  have  been  placed  at 
figures  that  will  bring  the  same  returns,  regardless  of 
the  form  of  contract,  when  the  crop  is  of  normal 
quality. 

On  the  gross  basis  the  return  would  be  $36  an  acre 
irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  corn,  provided  the 
canner  accepts  it.  On  the  modified  gross  basis,  allow¬ 
ing  a  dockage  of  7  per  cent,  the  return  would  be  $36.27 
an  acre.  The  dockage  of  7  per  cent  is  the  average, 
and  the  canner  should  consequently  offer  a  price 
approximately  $1  higher  than  the  stright  gross  price  of 
$12  a  ton. 

On  the  husked-ear  basis  at  $20  a  ton  of  prime  husked 
ears,  corn  testing  60  per  cent  prime  husked  ears  would 
bring  $36  an  acre,  and  the  grower  would  be  penalized 
or  rewarded  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  gross  ton  for 
each  1  per  cent  difference  in  the  amount  of  prime 
husked  ears  below  or  above  the  base. 

On  the  cut-kernel  basis  at  $40  per  ton  of  prime 
cut  kernels,  corn  testing  30  per  cent  cut  kernels  would 
also  give  a  return  of  $36  an  acre,  and  an  increase  or 
decrease  of  40  cents  per  ton  gross  weight  would  be 
made  for  each  1  per  cent  difference. 

While  under  these  four  methods  of  contracting,  the 
price  per  acre  would,  as  already  stated,  be  practically 
the  same  whenever  the  yields  were  normal,  in  an  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  season  the  percentage  of  gross  usable 
ears,  net  prime  ears,  and  kernels,  as  well  as  the  total 
weight  per  acre,  will  increase  to  some  extent.  With 
increases  in  quality  (percentages  of  prime  ears  and 
kernels),  the  grower  will  get  a  larger  return  per 
acre  under  a  modified  form  of  contract  than  under 
a  flat-price  gross-weight  contract.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  crop  is  poor,  these  percentages  will  drop  and 
the  return  per  acre  will  be  reduced  more  under  the 
modified  than  under  the  flat-price  contract. 

Since  the  element  of  risk  is  greater  when  corn  is  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  flat-price  gross  basis,  canners  are  more 
conservative  in  the  price  they  offer  under  this  arrange- 


TABLE  2.— RATIO  OF  ACRE-YIELDS  OF  FIELD  CORN  TO  ACRE-YIELDS  OP  SWEET  CORN 
(Based  on  average  yield  of  field  corn  in  the  four  sections  of  Illinois  where  practically  the  entire 
_ _ Illinois  acreage  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  is  grown’) 


Section  of 

Illinois 

12 -year 
average 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

Average  acre-yields  of  field  corn. 

bushels 

Northwest  . 

43.3 

30.5 

39.1 

48.3 

38.5 

35.4 

39.4 

45.5 

31.8 

35.4 

51.0 

32.7 

Northeast  . 

46.8 

16.5 

29.0 

42.2 

38.6 

30.9 

37.3 

40.5 

30.1 

35.3 

43.0 

31.3 

Central  . 

42.4 

28.0 

23.3 

43.7 

38.8 

26.9 

39.0 

41.9 

32.6 

37.4 

44.0 

37.9 

East  . 

.  34.2 

44.1 

19.2 

21.5 

43.0 

38.0 

26.6 

38.1 

38.2 

29.6 

37.0 

41.0 

34.5 

Average  . 

44.2 

23.6 

28.2 

44.3 

38.5 

30.0 

38.4 

41.5 

31.0 

36.3 

44.8 

34.1 

Average  acre-yields  of  sweet  corn,  tons 

Entire  state  . 

2.2 

1.4 

1.6 

2.6 

2.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.5 

2.4 

1.7 

Ratio  of 

field  corn 

(bushels) 

to  sweet 

corn  (tons) 

17.2 

20.1 

16.8 

17.6 

17.0 

16.7 

15.0 

18.3 

18.9 

15.5 

14.5 

18.7 

20.0 

'Frotn  Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  published  by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating.  The 
counties  included  in  each  section  are : 


Northwest-  Bureau,  Carroll,  Henry,  Jo  Daviess,  Lee,  Mercer,  Ogle,  Putnam,  Rock  Island,  Stephenson,  Whiteside,  and  Winnebago. 
Northeast— Boone.  Cook,  DeKalb,  DuPage,  Grundy,  Kane,  Kendall,  Lake,  LaSalle.  McHenry,  and  Will. 

Cenfrol— DeWitt,  Logan,  McLean,  Macon,  Marshall,  Mason,  Menard,  Peoria,  Stark,  Tazewell,  and  Woodford, 

East  Champaign,  Ford,  Iroquois,  Kankakee,  Livingston,  Piatt,  and  Vermilion. 
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The  new  Husker  (right),  at  unprece¬ 
dented  speed,  will  pay  for  itself  by  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  corn  alone.  The  new  Cutter 
(below)  produces  many  more  cans  per  ton-of- 
corn  than  any  other  mechanical  cutting 
method. 


Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped  machines  are 
built  by  one  of  the  country’s  leading  precision  tool 
manufacturers,  Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Division 
of  Borg-Wamer  Corporation,  at  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature 
covering  JuC  Corn  Canning 
Equipment  and  the  Method 
of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Com 

HE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


HIGHER  FUEL  COSTS 


MAKE  THIS  STEAM  SYSTEM 
MORE  NECESSARY 

Fuel  costs  are  increasing — which  makes  FUEL 
SAVING  more  necessarjr.  The  Stickle  Differenti¬ 
al  Drainage  and  Boiler  Return  System  decreases 
fuel  consumption  15%  to  25%.  Its  action  is  so 
positive  that  actual  saving  in  fuel  for  any  plant 
can  he  accurately  estimated  in  advance.  It  us¬ 
ually  will  save  enough  in  one  season  to  pay  for  in¬ 
stallation.  While  this  is  true  it  makes  possible 
other  definite  results  which  alone  recommend  its 
use: 

1.  Reduces  quantity  of  make-up  water  required. 

2.  Reduces  hoiler  scale  and  corrosive  oxygen. 

3.  Eliminates  hot  water  overflow  and  flash  steam 
waste. 

4.  Reduces  maintenance  for  traps,  return  lines, 
etc. 

5.  Returns  condensate  to  hoilers  at  320°  to  340°, 
maintaining  high  efficiency. 

6 .  Increases  hoiler  capacity  in  proportion  to  fuel 
saving. 

7.  Greatly  improves  efficiency  of  processing  units 
making  for  greater  production. 

★  A  self-contained  unit  that  can  be  installed  into  present  system  without  interrupting 
operations. 

Write  or  wire  for  complete  information  and  attractive  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  saving  money  for  other  canners — it  will  for  you. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


STANDARDIZE 
WITH  LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT  FOR 
TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

Langsenkamp  Equipment  has  fully  demonstrat¬ 
ed  its  superiority  for  capacity,  efficiency,  quality 
and  low  production  cost.  A  complete  line  for 
tomato  products. 


Indiana  P  u  1  p  e  r  s  and 
Finishers.  Kook  -  More 
Koils.  Complete  cooking 
units. 


Indiana  Juice  Extractors 
make  finer  juice  at  half 
the  cost.  Langsenkamp 
Hot -Break  System  in¬ 
creases  volume  of  high 
quality  juice. 
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ment.  Under  the  three  other  forms  a  canner  is  able  to 
determine  more  exactly  what  he  is  purchasing,  and 
consequently,  in  the  long  run,  is  in  a  position  to  offer 
a  comparatively  higher  contract  price.  And,  what  is 
just  as  important,  the  grower  is  paid  strictly  according 
to  the  condition  of  his  crop,  so  that  careful  management 
and  the  production  of  a  superior  product  is  rewarded 
by  increased  returns. 

Thus  the  interest  both  of  the  canners  of  sweet  com 
and  the  growers  are  best  served  under  one  of  these 
three  forms  of  modified  contract. 

Speculative  Contracts,  Competing-Crop  Basis,  Unde¬ 
sirable — The  contract  price  of  sweet  corn  is  deter¬ 
mined  partly  by  the  prices  of  competing  crops  in  Illinois 
limited  to  field  corn.  One  ton  of  sweet  corn  is  usually 
estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  about  17  bushels  of  field 
corn.  Land  which  will  produce  3  tons  of  sweet  corn  to 
the  acre  is  assumed  to  be  capable  of  producing  about  45 
to  50  bushels  of  field  corn.  Accordingly  the  contract 
price  of  sweet  corn  per  gross  ton  on  this  basis  would 
be  about  17  times  the  price  anticipated  for  field  corn 
the  following  fall.  If  field  corn  is  expected  to  bring 
60  cents  a  bushel,  the  sweet-corn  contract  price  would 
be  about  $10  a  gross  ton.  Other  factors  of  course  enter 
into  determining  the  sweet-corn  contract  price,  which 
does  not  fluctuate  to  the  same  extent  as  the  price  of 
field  corn  and  is  practically  never  less  than  $7  a  ton. 

Altho  the  contract  price  of  sweet  corn  is  partially 
determined  by  the  future  market  for  field  corn,  there 
is  actually  no  relationship  between  the  prices  of  field 
corn  and  canned  sweet  corn  other  than  that  both  are 
affected  by  general  price  trends.  Nevertheless, when 
the  late-winter  price  of  field  corn  is  high,  the  growers 
naturally  anticipate  a  high  market  also  the  following 
fall,  and  they  demand  a  correspondingly  high  contract 
price  for  sweet  corn.  Otherwise  they  will  grow  field 
corn  instead  of  sweet  corn. 

This  situation  has  given  rise  to  a  form  of  sweet-corn 
contract  that  offers  a  fixed  price  per  ton  subject  to  the 
provision  that  if  the  price  of  a  specified  grade  of  field 
corn,  usually  No.  3,  averages  above  a  certain  amount 
during  a  specified  period  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  the  canner  will  pay  a  specified  premium  over 
and  above  the  fixed  contract  price.  The  premium 
usually  amounts  to  10  cents  more  a  gross  ton  of  sweet 
corn  for  every  increase  of  one  cent  per  bushel  of  field 
corn  over  a  base  price  mentioned  in  the  contract.  The 
limit  of  advancing  is  generally  about  $2  a  ton, 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  about  20  cents  a  bushel  in 
the  price  of  field  corn. 

There  is  little  justification  for  this  type  of  sweet- 
corn  contract.  It  is  simply  a  device  to  induce  growers 
to  plant  sweet  corn  instead  of  field  corn.  And  inas¬ 
much  as  it  introduces  a  one-sided  element  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  contract 
market  for  sweet  corn.  Where  the  contract  market  for 
a  cannery  crop  has  disappeared,  the  crop  must  be 
grown  either  as  free  acreage  or  under  an  open-price 
contract,  and  under  either  method  the  price  the  grower 
receives  is  dependent  upon  price  fluctuations  at  the  time 
of  marketing.  He  must  take  what  he  can  get,  as  he 
does  with  other  crops.  This  unfavorable  condition  now 
exists  with  respect  to  some  cannery  crops  especially 
tomatoes,  in  certain  eastern  states. 


THE  POWERS  OF  THE  LOWLY  BEAN 

L  AUDI  A  DE  LYS,  who  is  called  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  authority  on  superstitions,  will  have  some 
interesting  news  on  that  little  thing  called  the 
bean  when  guest  speaking  on  Columbia’s  “Heinz  Maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Air,”  July  12th,  at  11  a.  m.  (E.  D.  S.  T.), 
with  a  rebroadcast  to  the  west  at  3  p.  m.  (E.  D.  S.  T.). 

Madame  De  Lys  has  practically  circled  the  globe  in 
her  pursuit  of  the  bean  and  has  gathered  together  some 
astounding  facts  about  this  lucky  charm  other  than  its 
food  value. 

“The  ancient  Egyptians,”  says  Madame  De  Lys, 
“thought  that  beans,  because  they  keep  indefinitely, 
were  a  symbol  of  eternal  life,  and  so  they  placed  bowls 
of  them  in  the  tombs  with  their  dead.  They  have  been 
found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  after  three  or 
four  thousand  years. 

“The  ancient  Romans  went  so  far  as  to  have  a  day 
called  the  Kalends  of  the  Bean ;  and  they  believed  that 
beans  have  many  mysterious  powers.  They  throw 
beans  on  the  fire  to  drive  away  ghosts,  and  once  a  year, 
in  a  ceremony  designed  to  please  the  gods  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  the  head  of  the  house  would  wash  his  hands  three 
times,  throw  beans  over  his  head  nine  times,  and  then 
repeat  the  following  words;  ‘With  these  beans,  I  re¬ 
deem  myself  and  my  family.’ 

“The  Japanese  have  a  similar  ceremony,”  continued 
Madame  De  Lys,  “and  to  provide  a  ready  egress  for 
whatever  evil  spirits  may  be  lurking  in  the  house,  the 
bean-thrower  goes  around  hurling  beans  into  every 
room. 

“America  has  its  bean  superstitions,  too.  In  a  small 
town  in  Alabama  exists  the  belief  that  warts  will  dis¬ 
appear  by  rubbing  them  wit^  a  bean  and  then  burying 
the  bean. 

“Up  in  Maine,  no  farmer  would  think  of  planting 
them  except  at  the  waxing  of  the  moon,  and  all  over 
New  England,  burning  the  beans  on  Monday  means  a 
troubled  week  ahead. 

“Just  about  the  nicest  bean-custom  in  this  country 
is  at  Christmas-time,  when  the  cook  will  drop  a  bean 
in  the  batter  of  the  Yuletide  cake;  later,  when  the 
whole  family  is  sitting  around  the  festive  board,  some¬ 
one  is  sure  to  find  the  treasure  in  his  portion  and  he 
then  becomes  master  of  ceremonies,  and  presides  over 
the  festivities  for  the  rest  of  the  day,”  explained 
Madame  De  Lys. 

• 

“BALTIMORE  BEGINNINGS”  is  the  title  of  One  of  the 
fifty  chapters  of  Earl  Chapin  May’s  history  of  the 
canning  industry  which  is  announced  for  September 
publication  as  “The  Canning  Clan:  A  Pageant  of 
Pioneering  Americans.”  The  Shrivers,  Kensetts,  Mc- 
Murrays  and  others  of  Maryland  naturally  have 
prominent  places  in  this  history.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  City  are  the  publishers. 

• 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  National  Can  Corporation, 
subsidiary  of  the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Corporation, 
today  elected  H.  L.  Buschman  Vice-President  in  charge 
of  the  Manufacturing  Division,  and  A.  G.  Hopkins 
Vice-President  in  charge  of  the  Equipment  Division. 
Both  Mr.  H.  L.  Buschman  and  Mr.  Hopkins  have  been 
actively  associated  with  the  National  Can  Corporation 
and  its  predecessors  for  many  years. 
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V INERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable 
power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and  grower, 
due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the  viners  un¬ 
hulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the  hulling 
process. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.^  You  can 
now  drive  a  two -viner  station  efficiently  with  a  fuel 
and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents  per 
hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


•  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

These  units  are  equipped  with  Waukesha 
four  or  six  cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball 
governors.  They  produce  power  which  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever 
without  stopping  the  engine.  They  cue  espe¬ 
cially  engineered  to  meet  every  requirement 
for  Viner  Drive. 


LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 


JUST  THE 
BOILER 
for 


CANNERIES 


LEFFEL  AUTOMATIC  UNDERFEED  STOKERS 

ESTABLISHED— 1862 

PRICES  AND  BULLETINS  UPON  REQUEST 
THESE  BOILERS  WILL  STEAM 
DOUBLE  NORMAL  RATING 


EASY 

TO  INSTALL 

and 


OPERATE 


LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS  LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 

EQUIPPED  WITH  LEFFEL  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS  ARRANGED  FOR  HAND  FIRING 

WE  ALSO  FURNISH  OUR  BOILERS  ARRANGED  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS  FIRING 

THE  JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Hamcickeh  VUvEk 
PoiVtK  Units. . . 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


acturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Ghain  Adjusters 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

DEXTER,  ME.,  June  28,  1937 — Stringless:  Planted 
from  two  to  three  weeks  later  than  normal,  but  coming 
through  the  ground  strong  and  even.  Planted  about 
80  per  cent  because  of  excessive  rains  and  wet  land. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  June  21,  1937 — Green:  Acreage 
about  normal.  Do  not  seem  to  be  setting  very  well. 
Just  beginning  to  pick;  crop  seems  to  be  light,  but  we 
think  it  will  be  heavier  later  on,  as  we  have  had  splen¬ 
did  weather  the  last  two  weeks. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  June  29,  1937 — Limas:  30  acres 
planted;  all  destroyed  by  beetles.  Plan  to  re-plant. 

OCONTA  FALLS,  wis.,  June  29,  1937 — Corn  maggot 
and  cut  worms  caused  considerable  re-planting.  Some 
reduction  in  acreage  due  to  growers  not  willing  to 
plant.  Crop  looks  good  though  will  need  rain  shortly. 
Estimated  crop  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent. 

CORN 

VINTON,  IOWA,  June  28,  1937 — Sweet:  After  a  late 
planting  season,  corn  in  Iowa  has  almost  reached  its 
normal  July  1st  condition,  with  uniformly  excellent 
stand,  and  vigorous,  healthy  plants.  lowa-Nebraska 
has  planted  and  is  growing  just  about  its  proper  normal 
acreage,  some  55,000  acres.  Iowa  canners  are  com¬ 
menting  that  1937  promises  to  be  one  of  those  unusual 
years  in  which  we  may  get  good  yields.  We  have  in 
mind,  however,  that  last  year  conditions  were  equally 
good  until  early  in  July,  when  heat  and  drought  condi¬ 
tions  first  made  appearance. 

DEXTER,  ME.,  June  28,  1937 — Sweet:  Planting  about 
85  per  cent  of  normal.  Many  farmers  just  finishing 
planting.  Coming  up  fine  with  good  color  and  even 
stand.  Sweet  corn  for  canning  will  be  about  15  per 
cent  below  normal.  Contracted  acreage  was  somewhat 
above  normal  because  of  a  freezing  plant  at  Corinna, 
Maine,  requiring  many  acres  above  normal. 

FREDERICK,  MD.,  June  28,  1937 — Sugar:  Prospects 
good. 

PRICE,  MD.,  June  29,  1937 — Entirely  too  much  rain. 
Fields  are  turning  yellow  in  spots.  Believe  we  have 
already  lost  10  per  cent  of  our  acreage. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  June  29,  1937 — Sweet:  1,100 
acres  planted;  30  per  cent  short  of  1936.  500  acres 
destroyed  by  floods.  Acreage  standing  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion.  Weeds  growing  rapidly  and  wet  weather  has 
prevented  cultivation.  Planning  to  plant  over  destroyed 
acreage. 


OCONTO  FALLS,  WIS.,  June  29,  1937 — Planted  late  due 
to  cold  and  wet  weather;  now  about  two  weeks  late. 
Stand  about  90  per  cent,  but  will  need  very  favorable 
weather  to  hold  anywhere  near  this  percentage. 

PEAS 

VINTON,  IOWA,  June  28,  1937 — Peas:  Canning  of 
Alaskas  just  completed;  beginning  on  Sweet  varieties. 
Yield  in  Alaska  has  been,  about  10  per  cent  above 
normal  quantity  with  quality  excellent ;  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  standards.  Crop  condition  of  Sweets  good, 
with  small  indication  of  aphis. 

MARSHFIELD,  WIS.,  June  28,  1937 — Peas:  We  have 
been  dusting  or  gassing  our  fields  since  June  18th. 
Have  most  of  our  Alaskas  dusted  and  believe  they  will 
come  through  all  right.  The  aphis  are  troubling  the 
Sweets  as  much,  if  not  more  than  last  year.  While 
most  of  the  fields  look  good  otherwise,  there  will  be 
some  fields  that  will  not  pull  through  this  infestation. 
These  conditions  are  pretty  much  the  same  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  though  some  of  the  canners  are  not  dusting  at  all. 

TOMATOES 

RIVERBANK,  CALIF.,  June  26,  1937 — Stand  is  fairly 
good  but  vines  are  not  growing  as  they  should,  due  to 
cold  weather.  In  Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin  Counties 
there  is  some  wilt  and  some  Western  Blight ;  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  Yolo  Counties  diseased  seed  beds  are  taking 
their  toll  in  the  field  at  this  time.  The  worst  is  in  the 
Davis  and  Woodland  section,  where  seed  was  brought 
in  from  the  Walnut  Creek  and  Concord  sections,  which 
has  been  badly  infested  for  several  years.  Very  little 
acreage  has  been  cancelled  and  most  growers  have  more 
than  they  contracted.  Good  set  and  from  indications 
production  should  be  good. 

VINTON,  IOWA,  June  28,  1937 — Acreage  in  Iowa  this 
year  limited,  because  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  growers’ 
contracts,  this  following  unfavorable  experience  for 
three  years  past.  This  promises  to  be  a  good  year, 
however,  and  with  favorable  weather  during  July,  we 
should  get  a  crop  that  will  do  much  to  restore  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Iowa  growers  in  tomatoes  for  canning. 

PRICE,  MD.,  June  29,  1937 — Do  not  contract  for  this 
item,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  looking  fairly 
well. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  June  21,  1937 — ^Acreage  not  up  to 
normal.  Plants  looking  fine  with  a  full  stand;  plant¬ 
ing  all  finished.  Prospects  now  look  good  for  a  full 
crop. 

HALLWOOD,  VA.,  June  26,  1937 — ^Very  bad  stand. 
Crop  later  than  last  year. 

(Continued  on  page  Sk) 
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MARYLAND’S  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  WAREHOUSE  OFFERS 

A  Complete  Service 

For  Conners  without  adequate  warehouse  space: 

5  METROPOLITAN  WAREHOUSES 

3  in  Baltimore,  1  in  Easton,  1  in  Salisbury 
For  Canners  who  have  adequate  warehouse  space: 

A  FIELO  WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM 

providing  the  same  receipts  and  the  same 
financing  as  the  Metropolitan  Warehouses. 

(Til?  ©frmtnal  Olompang 


BALTIMORE,  Resources  $750,000 

Founded  1893 


MARYLAND 


A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT 


MASTER 

HANSEN 

FOUR  ROLL  BEET  TOPPER 

Tops  all  beets  from  1/^"  diameter  as  perfectly  as  the 
larger  sizes  without  cutting  or  bruising.  Weeds — dirt — 


BUILT 

THE  SONG  OF  THE 
HANSEN  BEET  TOPPER 

I  top  all  beets 
Both  large  and  small, 

I  do  it  right 
Beyond  recall. 

My  gears  enclosed 
They  run  in  oil. 

My  Bushings  Bronze 
Will  never  spoil. 


capacity  per  hour.  | 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


California  Representatiya : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-.210  Firat  Street 
San  Francisco.  California 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.S.A. 

Tri-State  Representative:  Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Delaware. 


Intermonntain  Representative: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  First  Secnrity  Bank  Bids;.,  Opden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington 
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The  Canning  Industry  In  New  Jersey  During 

The  1936  Season 

by  D,  T.  Pitt 

Agricultural  Statistician,  New  Jersey  DepaHment  of  Agriculture 


Note — Here  is  one  State  which  decided  to  take 
recognition  of  the  canning  industry  within  its 
borders. 

“For  thirteen  years,”  says  Prof.  Weiss,  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  “this  Department  has 
made  annual  surveys  of  certain  phases  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  in  New  Jersey.  The  results  of  these 
surveys  were  published  in  the  New  Jersey  Crop 
Report.  The  canning  industry  in  New  Jersey  is 
becoming  more  and  more  important  to  farmers 
and  to  other  citizens  of  the  State.  Therefore,  it 
has  been  decided  to  publish  the  results  of  the  1936 
canning  industry  survey  as  a  separate  circular.” 


There  were  so  active  canneries  in  New  Jersey 
during  the  1936  season.  The  canners  paid  to  New 
Jersey  farmers,  for  vegetables  bought  from  them, 
approximately  $4,598,000,  or  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
totel  farm  value  of  all  vegetables  prefaced  in  New 
Jersey  during  1936.  The  estimate  of  money  paid  to 
farmers  by  canners  for  individual  commodities  in  1936 
is  as  follows : 


Tomatoes  . $3,614,000.00 

Lima  beans  .  341,000.00 

Asparagus  .  280,000.00 

Snap  beans .  150,000.00 

Green  peas  .  94,000.00 

Beets  . 29,000.00 

Pumpkins  and  squashes .  29,000.00 

Spinach  .  28,000.00 

Sweet  potatoes .  3,000.00 

Miscellaneous  vegetables .  30,000.00 


Total . $4,598,000.00 


The  canners  employed  approximately  7,000  persons 
during  the  peak  of  the  packing  season. 

The  number  of  active  canning  factories  during  1936 
by  counties  was  as  follows: 


Atlantic  .  4 

Burlington  .  2 

Camden  .  1 

Cape  May  .  1 

Cumberland .  10 

Gloucester  .  3 

Mercer  .  1 

Monmouth  .  2 

Salem  .  6 

Warren  .  1 

Total .  30 


Tomatoes 

Tomatoes,  as  usual,  led  among  the  commodities 
canned  during  the  1936  season. 

TABLE  1 

NUMBER  OF  CASES  OF  TOMATOES  PACKED  IN  NEW 
JERSEY  DURING  1936,  1935,  AND  THE 
12-YEAR  AVERAGE,  1924-1935 


12-Year 

Kind  of  Pack  Unit 

1936 

1935 

Average, 

1924-1935 

(cases) 

(cases) 

(cases) 

Canned  whole,  2  doz.  No.  3  can., 

,  187,025 

141,786 

205,162 

Puree,  doz.  No.  10  can . 

.  276,747 

175,957 

191,500 

Catsup,  2  doz.  16-oz.  bottle . 

.  723,543 

630,608 

485,792 

Pulp,  %  doz.  No.  10  can . 

.2,845,436 

1,803,250 

2,021,071 

Juice,  %  doz.  No.  10  can . 

.  991,603 

411,369 

341,142t 

Cocktail,  %  doz.  No.  10  can . 

.  54,820 

35,609 

41,739t 

Total,  various  sizes . 

.5,079,174 

3,198,579 

3,286,406 

fFive-year  average,  1931-1935. 


The  data  presented  in  Table  1  show  that  5,079,174 
cases  of  various  sizes  of  tomatoes  were  manufactured 
in  1936,  or  about  58  per  cent  more  than  in  1935  and 
55  per  cent  more  than  during  the  twelve-year  average, 
1924-1935  period.  The  1936  canning  output  of  toma¬ 
toes  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  New 
Jersey  canning  industry.  It  approaches  the  peak  of 
1930,  when  5,384,609  cases  were  manufactured. 

An  especially  large  increase  took  place  in  tomato 
pulp.  The  1936  output  of  this  product  was  2,845,436 
cases,  compared  with  1,803,250  cases  in  1935  and 
2,021,071  cases,  the  average  annual  production  during 
the  twelve-year  period,  1924-1935.  Another  marked 
increase  was  registered  in  the  production  of  tomato 
juice.  The  1936  output  amounted  to  about  991,603 
cases,  compared  with  411,369  cases  produced  in  1935 
and  341,142  cases,  the  average  annual  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  five-year  period,  1931-1935.  The  quantity  of 
catsup,  puree  and  cocktail  canned  in  1936  exceeded  the 
quantity  manufactured  in  1935,  or  during  the  twelve- 
year  period,  1924-1935.  The  quantity  of  whole  toma¬ 
toes  canned  declined. 

The  average  contract  and  open  market  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  New  Jersey  farmers  for  tomatoes  were  as 
follows : 


♦The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated  in  making 
this  survey. 
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How  to  be 

sure  of  your 


Experience  has  been  our  greatest  teacher  .  .  .  now  it  is 
your  greatest  safeguard. 

For  34  years  we  have  been  growing  and  selling  seeds.  We 
have  graded  and  selected,  regraded  and  reselected,  colors 
and  shapes  and  flavors  and  high  yielding  qualities. 

Now  we  have  a  complete  line  of  dependable  seeds  for  par¬ 
ticular  canners  and  picklers.  Now  you  can  benefit  by 
our  years  of  experience.  Specify  Woodruff  Seeds. 


Robins  Improved  Stringless 
Bean  Cutter 


“THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS” 

at  your  service  for  Quick  Shipment 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

for  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Citrus 
Fruits,  Seafoods 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  EQUIPPED 
Write  For  Catalogue  No.  600 


Robins  Standard  Retort 


Robins  Rotary 
Pea  &  Bean  Washer 


Chishoim*Ryder 
Strinsless  Bean  Pregrader 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Manufacturera  ot  a  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery 


Robins  Perforated  Crates 


K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore,  Md 
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TABLE  2 

AVERAGE  CONTRACT  AND  OPEN  MARKET  PRICES 
RECEIVED  BY  NEW  JERSEY  FARMERS  FOR  A  TON 
OF  TOMATOES  FOR  CANNING  FROM  1924  TO  1936 
Contract  price  Open  market  price 


Year  per  ton  per  ton 

1924  .  $18.48  $37.82 

1925  .  21.37  12.33 

1926  .  20.68  25.28 

1927  .  19.83  18.34 

1928  .  20.75  22.31 

1929  .  20.55  24.75 

1930  .  20.34  18.72 

1931  .  16.95  15.83 

1932  .  16.20  12.02 

1933  .  13.50  18.81 

1934  .  14.14  19.96 

1935  .  14.96  15.95 

1936  .  15.07  18.98 


It  is  evident  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  2  that 
the  farm  price  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  is  recover¬ 
ing  slowly  but  surely  from  the  low  point  of  1933. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1936  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  tomatoes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
tomato  products  was  contracted  for  by  canners,  and 
15  per  cent  was  bought  by  canners  on  open  market. 
The  contract  is  an  agreement  between  producer  and 
canner,  usually  made  in  February  or  March,  to  deliver 
the  crop  to  the  cannery  from  a  definite  acreage,  at  a 
stated  price,  when  the  canning  season  is  in  progress. 
If  the  quantity  delivered  to  a  given  cannery  is  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  its  needs,  the  canner  buys  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  the  open  market. 

In  1936,  New  Jersey  occupied  fourth  place  in  the 
production  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture,  with  Cali¬ 
fornia  first,  Indiana  second  and  Maryland  third.  There 
were  33,000  acres  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  har¬ 
vested  in  1936,  compared  with  32,600  acres  harvested 
in  1935  and  31,217  acres,  the  average  annual  acreage 
harvested  during  the  twelve-year  period,  1924-1935. 
The  total  1936  production  amounted  to  about  244,200 
tons,  or  81,200  tons  more  than  in  1935  and  79,950  tons 
more  than  the  average  annual  harvest  during  the 
twelve-year  period,  1924-1935.  The  total  1936  farm 
value  of  tomatoes  was  $3,614,000,  compared  with 
$2,364,000  in  1935  and  $2,882,000,  the  average  annual 
farm  value  for  the  twelve-year  period,  1924-1935. 

Other  Than  Tomato  Products  Canned  During  1936 

The  quantity  of  other  products  canned  in  1936,  1935 
and  the  average  annual  output  during  the  twelve-year 
period,  1924-1935,  was  as  follows : 

TABLE  3 

12-Year 

Product  Unit  1936  1935  Average, 

1924-1935 

(cases)  (cases)  (cases) 
Lima  beans,  case  2  doz.  No.  2  cans....  2,300  42,282  122,835 

Asparagus,  case  2  doz.  No.  2  cans....  84,173  82,251  36,214t 

Snap  beans,  case  2  doz.  No.  2  cans....  37,350  21,209  20,209 

Green  peas,  case  2  doz.  No.  2  cans....  33,827  133,622  28,138tt 

Beets,  case  2  doz.  No.  3  cans .  53,492  54,462  78,160 

Pumpkins  and  squashes, 

case  2  doz.  No.  3  cans .  46,686  32,102  55,318 

Sweet  potatoes, 

case  2  doz.  No.  3  cans .  5,870  1,235 

Strawberries,  case  2  doz.  No.  2  cans  2,936  1,880 

tSeven-year  average,  1929-1935. 

tfEIeven-year  average,  1924-1935.  The  year  1926  is  excluded. 


New  Jersey  occupies  second  place  among  the  States 
in  the  production  of  asparagus.  The  bulk  of  asparagus 
is  consumed  in  fresh  form,  but  during  the  last  few 
years  quite  a  large  quantity  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
canners.  It  is  estimated  that  between  20  and  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  1936  production,  which  amounted  to 
about  1,133,000  crates  of  one  dozen  bunches,  went  into 
canneries.  This  20  to  25  per  cent  estimate  embodies 
not  only  the  quantity  used  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
canning,  but  by  the  quick-freezing  method.  The  data 
on  the  quick-freezing  output  are  not  incorporated  in 
this  report. 

Cranberries 

New  Jersey  ranks  second  among  the  States  in  the 
production  of  cranberries.  Part  of  this  crop  moves 
into  the  canning  factories  for  conversion  into  jelly  and 
juice. 

Information  on  the  output  of  cranberry  products  by 
canneries  is  not  available.  The  data,  however,  w'ere 
gathered  on  the  quantity  of  berries  going  into  can¬ 
neries.  The  cranberry  canning  industry  is  expand¬ 
ing  rapidly,  with  New  Jersey  as  its  center.  In  1935, 
for  example,  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  crop  har¬ 
vested  in  New  Jersey  was  bought  by  the  canners.  In 
1936  the  same  situation  prevailed.  In  Table  4  the  data 
are  presented  on  the  quantity  of  New  Jersey  cranber¬ 
ries  utilized  by  canners  and  the  total  production  of 
cranberries  in  New  Jersey. 

TABLE  4 


Number  of  Barrels  of 

Number  of  Barrels  of 

Cranberries  Produced 

Year 

Cranberries  Used  for  Canning 

in  New  Jersey 

1928 

From  16,000  to  20,000 

138,000 

1929 

15,000 

90,000 

1930 

From  10,000  to  15,000 

144,000 

1931 

From  20,000  to  25,000 

142,000 

1932 

18,000 

80,000 

1933 

From  19,000  to  20,000 

142,000 

1934 

From  10,000  to  11,000 

70,000 

1935 

From  30,000  to  35,000 

85,000 

1936 

25,700 

75,000 

Average  Contract  Price  Received  By  New  Jersey  Farmers  For 
Other  Than  Tomato  Crops  For  Manufacture! 

In  Table  5  the  average  contract  prices  received  by 
New  Jersey  farmers  for  crops  for  manufacture  are 
presented  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

TABLE  5 


Unit 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Lima  beans 

Ton 

88.20 

70.00 

80.00 

100.00 

89.60 

95.00 

Asparagus 

Ton 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

129.00 

Snap  beans 

Ton 

— 

40.00 

50.00 

40.00 

— 

45.00 

Green  peas 

Ton 

59.60 

56.00 

60.00 

60.00 

69.67 

65.00 

Beets 

Ton 

10.81 

6.00 

8.00 

7.00 

9.00 

11.00 

Pumpkins  and 
squashes 

Ton 

7.85 

8.00 

8.00 

8.65 

7.27 

8.00 

fDelivered  at  factory. 

(Continued  on  page  Sit) 


“/l  has  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


BEDFORD 


Protect  Your 
Anticipated  Profits! 


Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1937  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  flve..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Pi  edmont  Label  Com  pany 

I NCORPO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


VI  RC  I  N  lA 


Install  a 

HEX-CONE  CLEANER,  a 
HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER  and  a 
ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN  REMOVER 
and  pack  better  quality.  This 
will  make  for  more  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  and  larger  profits  for  you. 

Let  us  help  you  with  your  problems 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

‘^The  Original  Grader  House** 

Baltimore  :  - :  Maryland 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


CURBING  LOSS-LEADERS 

ITH  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
on  record  at  their  recent  Boston  convention  for 
federal  and  state  legislation  prohibiting  below- 
cost  selling,  the  grocery  manufacturers  of  America  this 
week  added  their  voice  to  the  swelling  chorus  which 
has  demanded  this  type  of  reform  in  food  and  grocery 
marketing. 

Speaking  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  Association  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers’  of  America,  stated  that  while  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  is  serving  the  desired  purpose 
of  eliminating  unfair  discounts  and  allowances,  he 
feels  that  further  legislation  is  desired  to  deal  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  prevention  of  loss-leader  selling.  He 
emphasized  that  by  “loss-leader  selling”  he  did  not 
mean  “price  fixing” — ^he  strongly  advocated  that 
efficiency  in  operation  must  retain  its  freedom  of 
functioning — ^but  he  believed  that  there  should  be 
legislation  which  will  establish  invoice  price,  with 
proper  exceptions,  as  the  minimum  below  which  a 
dealer  shall  not  be  permitted  to  sell. 

Mr.  Willis’  recommendations  differed  from  those  of 
the  retail  grocers  only  in  that  the  latter  advocated 
legislation  that  would  establish  invoice  cost  or  replace¬ 
ment,  plus  a  6  per  cent  markup  to  cover  part  of  the 
retailers’  operating  overhead,  as  the  minimum  price 
at  which  dealers  should  be  permitted  to  sell. 

Wholesale  grocers  are  already  on  record  as  favoring 
some  type  of  legislation  to  outlaw  the  pernicious  loss- 
leader  practice,  and  with  the  major  units  of  the  trade 
thus  agreed  on  a  program,  a  successful  legislative 
attack  on  this  trade  evil  now  appears  promising. 

HAILS  PATMAN  LAW 

HE  food  manufacturers’  association,  which  has 
been  veering  toward  support  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Law  since  its  famous  survey  of  last 
November  disclosed  trade  sentiment  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  intent  of  this  law,  continues  to  find  the 
operation  of  the  statute  serving  a  constructive  purpose. 

In  his  Cleveland  address,  Mr.  Willis  stated  that  prac¬ 
tices  have  grown  up  in  distribution  whereby  special 
allowances  of  one  sort  or  another  were  accorded  to 
special  groups  of  buyers,  not  generally  accorded,  thus 
placing  some  buyers  in  the,  position  of  owning  their 
merchandise  at  lower  costs  than  competing  buyers. 
In  the  absence  of  industry  helping  itself  to  correct 
these  evils,  he  added,  legislation  was  proposed  to  deal 
with  it,  and  this  legislation,  having  popular  trade  and 
public  support,  was  enacted. 


“The  Robinson-Patman  Law  now  one  year  old,”  Mr. 
Willis  added,  “has  served  a  very  constructive  purpose 
in  the  elimination  of  unfair  discount  and  allowances 
and  thereby  has  placed  all  buyers  on  a  more  equal  basis. 
The  Robinson-Patman  Law  has  taken  the  ‘gimmes’  out 
of  business  and  has  restored  business  to  a  basis  where 
efficiency  in  operation,  quality  of  merchandise,  mer¬ 
chandising  ingenuity  and  advertising  have  their  proper 
and  desired  opportunity  of  functioning.  The  effective 
application  of  the  aforementioned  factors  is  building 
business  today  and  the  old  appeal  of  ‘allowances’  is 
fading  out  of  the  picture. 

“To  determine  the  trade  reaction  to  the  effects  of 
the  Patman  Law  we  made  a  survey  among  the  various 
branches  of  the  food  and  grocery  manufacturing  and 
distributing  industry  to  learn  at  first  hand  how  in¬ 
dividual  concerns  felt  about  the  law.  The  answers  to 
this  questionnaire  revealed  that  78  per  cent  favored 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act — ^better  than  90  per  cent 
opposed  secret  rebates,  unearned  quantity  discounts, 
payment  of  brokerage  to  buyers — and  better  than  90 
per  cent  favored  terms  and  prices  on  a  basis  of 
equality  for  all  competing  buyers.  And  it  is  my  im¬ 
pression  that  the  trade  attitude  is  growing  in  favor 
of  the  law.” 

CANNED  VEGETABLE  PRICES 

HE  attitude  of  pessimism  prevailing  throughout 
the  trade  in  early  June  has  been  dispelled  during 
the  past  week.  The  American  Institute  of  Food 
Distribution  announces  after  studying  reports  from 
packers  and  buyers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  fear  of  oversize  crops  has  faded  as  canners  and 
buyers  see  early  vegetable  packs  finish  smaller  than 
expected,  with  first  reports  of  later  packs  indicating 
that  these  too  will  not  make  the  high  estimates  set  for 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  California  aspara¬ 
gus  pack  has  finished  with  about  280,000  cases  less 
than  had  been  expected.  The  Tri-State  pea  pack  turned 
out  considerably  smaller  than  originally  predicted. 
A  second  important  influence  improving  the  outlook 
for  steady  canned  vegetable  markets  is  the  outburst  of 
labor  troubles  in  canning  and  packing  centers,  the 
Food  Institute  reports.  California  canners  are  battling 
with  unions  to  prevent  an  advance  to  50  cents  an  hour 
for  women,  65  cents  an  hour  for  men  with  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime.  Indiana  canners  are  being  driven  to 
35  cents  and  40  cents  wages.  Nation-wide  headlines 
on  the  strike  in  the  Phillips’  plant,  largest  vegetable 
canning  business  in  the  Tri-States,  has  brought  home 
to  canners  and  buyers  the  fact  that  labor  costs  are 
going  to  be  higher  this  season,  and  that  canned  vege¬ 
tables  prices  will  have  to  be  higher  to  cover  them. 


For  Liquids  and  Semi-Fluid  Foods  which  can  be  pumped  thru  tubing. 
2  sizes:  30  and  60  goL  per  min.  Also  special  sizes.  Removable  ends 
ior  inspection  and  cleansing.  The  Contra-Flow  ol  material  and  water 
creates  maximum  heat  trover.  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 
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M  evert  inch  Of 

IS  PORTE  cfltwnoEJSJJ, 


RUBBER  APRONS 
RUBBER  GLOVES 
RUBBER  BOOTS 
OILED  APRONS 

Exceptional  qualities  and  decided¬ 
ly  the  lowest  prices  in  the  industry. 

Have  us  send  1937  samples  and 
prices. 

M.  L.  SNYDER  &  SON 

YORK  ST  .  east  of  Front,  PHILADEPHIA,  PA. 

Bra  ^  hes;  St.  Louis  "k  San  Francisco  k  Los  Angeles  k  Seattle 


CANNERS’ 


Look  at  the  Edge  ■  W 

Be  SURE  IT’S  A  ■ 

PORTE  p 

THEN  YOU  ARE  SURE  OF  STEPPEO-UP  PROOUCTION, 
LOWERED  OPERATING  COSTS  AND  TROUBLE-FREE 
SERVICE.  Widen  your  PROFIT  MARGIN.  Avoid  cosUy 
BREAKDOWN  delays  by  installing  A  LA  PORTE  sanitary 
flexible  steel  conveyor  belt.  That  has  established  new 
stemdards  of  performance  in  raw  material  handling,  pro¬ 
cessing,  packaging,  storing  and  shipping.  It  cuts  your 
operating  costs,  speeds  up  production  and  banishes  that 
breakdown  fear.  Guaranteed  saniUury,  acid  and  heat 
resistant.  Easy  to  repair — Extra  Long  Life — Non-stretch¬ 
ing.  All  the  highly  desiredile  qualities  that  assure  stand- 
up  performance  in  peak  production.  See  Your  MILL 
Supply  House.  ...  If  they  can't  supply  you  write 
TODAY  for  full  details  and  prices. 

LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

307  Brighton  Street  LA  PORTE.  INDIANA 


LA  PORTE 
FLEXIBLE 
LONG 
WEARING 

STEEL 

CONVEYOR 

BELTS 


BURN  FOODS 

WITH  THIS 

TUBULAR  HEATER 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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RETAIL  SALES  WORK 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


WHETHER  the  present  business  boom  con¬ 
tinues  for  some  time  or  not,  some  of  the 
present  gains  will  be  retained.  For  instance, 
some  few  years  ago  a  traveling  executive  for  a  large 
packer  visited  a  market  of  considerable  importance, 
“high  spotted”  the  retail  trade  for  a  day  and  a  half, 
listened  to  a  broker  who  was  rather  indifferent  as 
to  the  probable  effect  of  any  curtailment  of  retail 
sales  activity,  and  then  recommended  that  a  retail 
salesman  be  discontinued.  The  action  was  taken  as 
suggested,  the  groundwork  of  sound,  widespread  sales 
coverage  was  sadly  disrupted  and  sales  and  profits 
from  the  market  seriously  retarded.  This  spring, 
after  much  plavering  by  a  distributor,  the  broker  in 
charge  of  the  account  and  the  principal,  the  second 
man  was  returned  to  work  and  now  all  is  again 
begining  to  be  lovely  with  the  line  in  the  market. 
Probably  the  action  was  justified  by  improved 
business  conditions  but  results  prove  the  worth  of 
the  work  no  matter  how  business  conditions  may  de¬ 
velop  later. 

About  the  same  time  as  was  first  mentioned  a  local 
packer,  or  one  located  near  the  market,  determined 
to  start  gaining  distribution,  leading  to  dominance  of 
the  market.  Hampered  by  a  number  of  factors  the 
packer  expected  little  from  the  market  for  some  time 
to  come,  but  he  did  see  to  it  that  the  retail  trade  was 
covered  each  year  in  advance  of  the  packing  season. 
This  retail  coverage  was  never  discounted  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  no  matter  what  the  crop  and  pack  outcome  was. 
Today  the  line  is  well  established,  it  has  been  shifted 
for  cause  from  one  jobber  to  another;  it  has  never  had 
any  local  advertising  support  to  speak  of  and  is  still 
gaining  ground.  It  is  safe  to  say  the  packer  respon¬ 
sible  will  not  remove  the  retail  salesman  now  cover¬ 
ing  the  market,  even  if  business  recedes  from  its 
present  peak.  More  and  more  canners  are  learning 
daily  that  sound,  constructive,  consistent  retail  work 
pays  large  dividends  in  increased  dealer  interest  and 
sales.  More  and  more  realize  that  retail  work  is 
decided  upon,  not  so  much  by  the  correct  answer  to 
the  question  “Can  I  afford  it”,  as  by  the  other,  “Can 
I  afford  not  to  do  retail  work.” 

The  principal  speaker  at  a  recent  Convention  of 
fraternal  insurance  salesmen  stressed  particularly  the 
point  that  the  old  order  has  passed,  that  the  sales¬ 
man  of  today  is  not  the  hearty  fellow  with  the  loud 
voice,  big  watch  chain,  pocket  full  of  cigars  and  an 
inexhaustible  stock  of  jokes,  but  instead  he  is  much 
more  apt  to  be  the  type  who  goes  about  seeking  some 
good  to  do  rather  than  somebody  to  do!  The  canned 
food  salesman  booking  assorted  cars  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  past,  for  shipment  as  soon  as  packed. 


promised  delivery  by  early  September  from  fresh 
packed  goods  and  explained  carefully  ( ?)  that  the 
canned  pumpkin  was  all  packed  from  a  crop  of  spring 
pumpkin!  The  canned  foods  salesman  of  today  more 
often  assists  in  making  floor  and  window  displays, 
helps  with  special  layouts  for  handbills,  and  is  willing 
to  make  Saturday  sales  and  demonstrations.  Such 
salesmen  are  rapidly  helping  to  establish  themselves 
and  their  line  in  the  good  graces  of  live-wire  dealers 
looking  for  aid  in  merchandising  a  line  of  quality 
foods  at  fair  prices. 

If  you  have  not  tried  retail  saleswork  as  yet  for  the 
sounder  building  of  business,  give  it  a  trial  this  Fall. 
The  chances  are  you  will  have  a  crop  unweildly 
enough  in  a  number  of  lines  to  warrant  at  least 
occasional  softening  of  prices.  If  your  line  is  not 
supported  by  saleswork,  or  helped  into  consumption 
by  advertising,  you  are  almost  at  the  mercy  of  buyers 
anxious  to  secure  bargains  when  measured  by  price 
alone  in  connection  with  a  quality  sufficently  high  to 
get  by  in  the  market  where  it  is  to  be  distributed. 
Sound  business  principles  indicate  you  will  be  much 
better  off  when  tempted  to  shave  prices  if  you  have 
a  bulwark  of  merchandising  support  on  which  to  lean. 

Yes,  the  old  order  is  going  into  the  discard,  it  is 
quite  likely  styles  and  practices  in  the  retail  selling  of 
canned  foods  will  change  with  the  times.  Some 
practices  ought  to  change  anyway.  Years  ago 
canners  started  salesmen  from  their  plants  as  soon 
as  opening  prices  were  announced,  or  even  before, 
and  the  retail  trade  was  booked  for  delivery  in  the 
Fall.  Future  buying  did  not  always  work  out  to  the 
advantage  of  the  retail  dealer  or  the  canner,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wholesale  distributor.  Yet,  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  spring  and  early  summer  selling  for  Fall 
delivery  still  presists.  Here  and  there  we  find  now, 
however,  that  farseeing  packers  are  varying  the  pro¬ 
cedure  a  little.  Once  in  a  while  you  find  a  retail  sales¬ 
man  who  says  he  is  coming  back  to  a  market  in  the 
fall,  the  winter  and  late  spring.  Certainly  he  can’t 
be  expecting  to  book  future  orders  on  all  these  trips. 
Instead  he  does  plan  on  being  on  hand  in  the  fall 
when  goods  arrive,  in  order  that  he  may  do  all  he 
can  to  assist  in  getting  them  promptly  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  This  sort  of  retail  selling  today  is  much  more 
effective  in  building  sound  business  than  the  old  plan 
of  booking  futures  in  the  spring  and  then  forgetting 
the  customer  until  the  same  time  the  year  following. 

Right  now  fresh  pack  goods  are  starting  to  reach 
the  market.  Canned  food  is  never  quite  as  good  as 
the  day  it  is  packed  and  cooled  out  for  immediate 
labeling  and  shipment,  at  least  many  think  this  is 
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so.  As  long  as  that  is  the  case,  why,  oh  why,  don’t 
more  canners  make  more  ado  over  early  shipments 
when  packed?  Seldom  do  you  see  anywhere  a  sign  in 
a  dealer’s  store  announcing  that  he  has  just  received 
a  shipment  of  so  and  so’s  canned  foods,  1937  pack. 
But  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  other  lines  of 
food  make  much  of  the  “freshness”  angle.  A  leading 
coffee  roaster  advertises  widely  that  coffee  sold  by  its 
men  is  always  fresh  because  it  is  code  marked,  readily 
identifiable  by  representatives  and  kept  fresh  on  the 
dealers  shelves.  If  more  was  made  of  this  “fresh 
packed”  aspect  of  canned  foods  we  might  not  hear 
so  often  that  “it’s  fresh  if  in  a  can,”  but  we  would 
start  a  movement  among  dealers  for  the  cleaning  up  of 
old  stocks  that  would  help  a  lot  toward  increasing 
consumption  of  canned  foods,  and  clearing  warehouse 
stocks  in  the  spring  of  each  year. 

If  your  employed  sales  representatives  do  nothing 
else  for  you  but  secure  early  fall  displays,  early  fall 
canned  foods  sales  and  advertising  of  your  goods  as 
“fresh”  they  will  earn  a  lot  of  keep  and  cake.  So 
many  dealers  are  today  members  of  voluntary  adver¬ 
tising  groups  they  find  less  and  less  need  for  ordering 
and  stocking  a  large  amount  of  canned  foods.  The 
sponsoring  warehouse  agrees  to  carry  the  stock  needed 
for  caring  for  weekly  requirements  of  the  group. 
Such  dealers  will  be  much  more  interested  in  your 
man  doing  what  he  can  in  at  least  advising  them  as 
to  how  they  can  secure  early  volume  sales  in  your  line, 
than  they  are  in  placing  an  order  with  him  for  fifty  or 
a  hundred  cases  in  your  line  to  be  taken  out  as  needed. 

Your  business  may  be  so  small  you  have  at  present 
no  one  well  qualified  to  call  on  retail  trade  but,  if 
you  have  any  considerable  volume  you  should  consider 
carefully  whether  or  not  you  ought  to  have  some  one 
to  call  more  regularly  on  your  wholesale  trade  than 
you  have  been  able  to  so  far.  Then  have  this  selected 
representative  agree,  when  employed,  that  he  will  in 
each  market  where  you  have  a  sizable  distribution 
spend  some  time  with  distributors’  salesmen,  or  work 
on  his  own  among  key  retailers.  Such  a  plan  if  fol¬ 
lowed  will  give  you  needed  help  in  calling  on  wholesale 
trade,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  necessary  contact 
with  the  retailer  who  after  all  must  sell  your  goods. 
Get  enough  of  them  thoroughly  interested  in  your 
line  and  some  jobber  will  have  to  handle  it  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  their  first  wishes  in  the  matter.  There  are  few 
wholesale  distributors  so  blind  as  to -knowingly  dis¬ 
card  or  refuse  business  handed  to  them  by  an  able 
salesman  who  has  secured  it  in  volume  from  repre¬ 
sentative  retailers. 

Your  employment  of  a  retail  salesman  or  salesmen 
only  lengthens  the  shadow  of  your  personality  and 
increases  the  effectiveness  of  your  sales  efforts.  The 
expense  at  first  may  seem  to  be  more  than  you  can 
bear,  but  balance  this  against  possible  price  reduc¬ 
tions  that  may  have  to  be  made  this  fall  in  event  of 
an  over  pack,  or  for  any  one  of  a  number  of  reasons, 
and  you  will  find  your  sales  force  will  only  resolve 
itself  into  stable  insurance  against  price  reductions 
you  have  always  disliked  to  make  but  have  never 
been  able  to  successfully  avoid. 

Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  in  the  years  to 
come  as  you  increase  your  retail  sales  coverage. 


King  Fillers  for 
Tomato  Juice 


You  can  eliminate  all  waste  in  handling 
liquids  which  have  a  tendency  to  foam,  and 
secure  an  accurate  fill  on  all  cans.  Positive 
in  action — no  leakage — high  speed  — no-can- 
no-fill  control. 

MODEL  A  12-STATlON  KING  FILLER 

Up  to  120  cans  per  minute,  8  oz.  to  No.  2J  cans  or  glass. 

MODEL  B  16-STATION  KING  FILLER 

Up  to  175  cans  per  minute,  8  oz.  to  No.  2J  cans  or  glass. 

MODEL  C  8-STATlON  KING  FILLER 

Up  to  40  cans  cans  per  minute  on  No.  10— handles  No.  1  to 
No.  10. 

KING  ROTARY  GRAVITY  LIQUID  FILLER 

For  all  sizes  or  shape  bottles  or  cans-— high  speed  16  station. 

Write  for  CRCO-King  Bulletin  K~l 


ChsUmHuJer 


Comfeanif^  tncorfjorated 
NlffGURR  FRLLS,  N.V. 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 


i 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 

Acme  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Springfield.  Mo. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


WALTER  I.  BERG,  extensively  known  to  the  industry 
through  his  activities  with  the  Wisconsin  Canners’ 
Association,  and  as  manager  of  the  Green  Bay  Can¬ 
ning  Corporation  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  died  in  a 
hospital  there  on  June  7th  after  a  long  illness.  Mr. 
Berg  was  53  years  old  and  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
a  son  and  a  daughter. 

• 

HUNGERFORD  PACKING  COMPANY,  Hungerford,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  operated  by  William  A.  (Bill)  Free,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association,  is  fea¬ 
turing  “York  County  Dutch”  brand  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  under  the  company’s  name.  In  the  panel  of  the 
label  the  consumer  is  told  of  the  care  used  in  the 
selection  of  the  raw  product,  and  the  particular  manner 
of  its  preparation  to  preserve  the  full  and  wholesome 
flavor  of  the  contents.  The  consumer  is  then  reminded 
that  she  may  obtain  a  copy  of  the  company’s  Old  Dutch 
Cook  Book  by  forwarding  one  of  the  labels.  This  cook 
book  is  just  chock  full  of  old  Dutch  recipes,  illustrated 
throughout  with  characterizations  suggesting  many  old 
axioms,  described  in  Dutch  with  English  translation. 
It  is  the  type  of  cook  book  that  any  housewife  would 
welcome  and  should  meet  with  eager  acceptance. 

• 

OFFICES  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  for 
several  years  in  the  Matson  Building,  215  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  have  been  moved  to  a  fine  new  home  at 
64  Pine  St.,  where  the  entire  second  floor  is  occupied. 
The  Peach  Control,  Asparagus  Control  and  Peach  In¬ 
dustry  Advertising  Offices  are  also  in  the  new  location. 
The  new  offices  have  been  laid  out  with  a  view  of  con¬ 
venience  and  efficiency  and  meet  these  requirements, 
with  the  added  feature  of  attractiveness.  They  illustrate 
how  far  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  canners  has 
progressed  since  the  time  the  work  of  the  organization 
was  carried  on  in  one  small  office  on  California  Street 
under  the  direction  of  Henry  P.  Dimond. 

• 

THE  “JACK  HORNER”  label  of  Atmore  &  Sons,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  makers  of  mince  meat,  is  soon  to  grace  con¬ 
tainers  of  jams  and  jellies.  The  company  has  carefully 
weighed  the  question  of  the  addition  of  these  products 
and  believes  that  they  will  meet  with  the  immediate 
acceptance  of  the  trade. 

• 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  OLIVE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  plans  the 
erection  of  an  olive  oil  extraction  plant  near  Porter¬ 
ville,  California. 

THE  MONTEVIDEO  COOPERATIVE  CANNING  ASSOCIATION, 
Montevideo,  Minnesota,  in  annual  meeting,  recently 
elected  the  following  directors:  I.  U.  Eichelberger, 
Clarence  Shervey,  Roy  Bowman,  Melvin  Hendrickson 
and  Henry  Wolfe. 


JOHN  SEIMENS  has  arranged  to  commence  the  can¬ 
ning  of  figs  shortly  at  Reedley,  California. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC.,  announced  June 
30th,  that  its  business  would  be  further  diversified 
through  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  crown  caps  or 
seals  for  bottles  and  cap  sealed  cans.  According  to 
0.  C.  Huffman,  President  of  the  company,  initial  orders 
have  been  placed  for  some  of  the  equipment  to  be  used, 
although  a  considerable  portion  of  the  machinery  re¬ 
quired  is  being  developed  in  the  company’s  own  ma¬ 
chine  shops.  Mr.  Huffman  pointed  out  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  manufacturing  caps  in  Cuba  for  many 
years,  and  that  the  necessary  ovens  and  lithographing 
equipment  for  this  new  line  of  business  are  available  in 
many  of  its  forty-five  plants  located  throughout  the 
country.  According  to  Mr.  Huffman,  it  is  not  expected 
that  any  substantial  outlay  will  be  required  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  additional  business,  it  being  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  use  of  present  plant  facilities,  establishing 
cap  manufacturing  units  at  various  points  throughout 
the  country  as  the  business  develops.  Present  plans 
provide  that  the  first  units  will  be  established  at  the 
company’s  plants  at  Baltimore  and  Chicago,  with  subse¬ 
quent  units  to  be  located  at  Jersey  City,  Seattle,  Oak¬ 
land  and  Houston,  thereby  providing  for  distribution 
on  a  national  scale  from  the  company’s  plants  in  each 
section  of  the  country.  Mr.  Huffman  further  stated  an 
intensive  selling  campaign  will  be  launched  at  an  early 
date. 

THE  ANGELUS  CAN  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated 
at  Los  Angeles,  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$500,000,  by  H.  L.  and  P.  H.  Guenther  and  E.  G. 
Lowell. 

• 

AFTER  FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  as  a  Horticulturist  since 
graduating  from  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in 
1893,  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Director  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  has 
announced  that  he  will  retire  on  his  sixty-eighth  birth¬ 
day,  January  15th,  1938.  Dr.  Hedrick  has  served  at 
the  Geneva  Station  for  the  past  33  years,  and  for  the 
past  10  years  has  been  Director  of  Horticultural  work. 

• 

z  PACK  CORPORATION,  Owners  of  the  Z  quick  freezing 
process,  announce  the  formation  of  “Haven  Brand 
Frosted  Seafoods  Company,”  a  division  of  Harold  E. 
Hamblen,  Inc.,  479-85  First  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  the  production  of  a  full  range  of  round  fish,  pan- 
dressed  fish,  oysters,  scallops  and  other  seafoods. 

• 

J.  N.  GILBERT,  for  many  years  associated  with  the 
Alaskan  salmon  industry,  has  been  appointed  Vice- 
President  in  Charge  of  Operations  at  the  Pacific 
American  Fisheries,  Inc. 
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COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 


1936  edition 

360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  **  Can-able*'* 


Ail  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

Ail  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 
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What  is  Cannery  Waste  Treatment? 

by^jCharles  M.  Strasburger 

Technical  Service  Department/  National  Can  Corporation 


ON  all  sides,  these  days,  canners  are  hearing  of 
Waste  treatment.  The  various  trade  papers 
have  published  numerous  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Speakers  at  conventions  have  talked  about  it. 
Recent  State  and  Federal  legislation  has  been  passed 
alluding  to  it.  But  just  what  is  Waste  Treatment? 

Waste  treatment  is  the  process  of  disposing  of  any 
waste  products  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  nuisance. 

As  an  example,  the  spreading  of  tomato  peelings  on 
farm  land  and  the  subsequent  plowing  of  this  refuse 
into  the  land  is  a  method  of  waste  treatment  and  would 
be  satisfactory  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  from  a  plant  Pathology  standpoint  it  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  method  of  disposal  as  it  tends  to  spread 
plant  diseases.  This  means  that  some  other  method 
must  be  used  to  dispose  of  such  waste. 

The  most  common  method  of  waste  disposal  is  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  waste  products  into  the  most  convenient 
body  of  running  water.  The  waste  products  mix  with 
the  water  and  are  carried  down  stream.  On  the  way 
down  stream,  especially  in  pools  where  the  current  is 
slow,  solid  particles  settle  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  stream  giving  it  an  unsightly  appearance.  These 
solid  materials,  along  with  the  liquid  waste,  soon  start 
to  decompose,  causing  unpleasant  orders.  The  decom¬ 
position  of  this  material  in  the  stream  also  consumes 
oxygen  from  the  water.  If  enough  oxygen  is  consumed 
by  the  waste,  all  marine  life  in  the  stream  is  killed. 

Cannot  a  stream  be  used  for  disposal  of  these  waste 
materials  without  causing  conditions  of  this  kind?  It 
can,  but  the  waste  must  first  be  treated. 

Cannery  waste  consists  of  two  phases:  the  solid 
phase  and  the  liquid  phase.  Each  phase  must  be  treated 
differently.  Therefore,  the  first  step  in  treatment  is  to 
separate  them. 

The  primary  stage  in  waste  treatment  is  screening, 
to  separate  the  large  solids  from  the  liquid  and  solids 
too  fine  to  screen.  These  large  solids  are  then  plowed 
into  waste  land  where  feasible,  or  dried  on  sand  beds 
and  the  dried  material,  which  is  much  less  in  quantity 
than  the  wet  material,  disposed  of  to  fill  in  low  land  or 
plowed  under  on  waste  land. 

The  liquid  waste  with  finely  suspended  solids  now 
remains.  If  a  large  body  of  water  is  conveniently  sit¬ 
uated  it  may  be  possible  to  discharge  this  material 
directly  into  the  body  of  water  without  nuisance.  The 
amount  of  waste  material,  the  kind  of  waste  material, 
and  the  size  of  the  body  of  water  into  which  it  dis¬ 


charges,  governs  this.  Most  canneries  do  not  have  a 
body  of  water  of  such  magnitude  conveniently  located 
to  discharge  liquid  waste  without  further  treatment. 

If  such  further  treatment  is  necessary  the  next  step 
is  to  settle  out  the  finely  suspended  solids.  Settling 
tanks  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Some  treatment 
plants  use  a  continuous  settling  tank  in  which  the 
liquid  material  is  admitted  at  one  end  of  the  tank.  It 
then  flows  at  a  very  slow  rate  through  the  tank,  the 
solids  settling  to  the  bottom  and  remaining  in  the  tank, 
while  the  settled  liquid  is  discharged  in  continuous  flow 
from  the  other  end. 

Chemicals  may  be  added  to  the  unsettled  liquid  to  aid 
in  settling  the  solids.  This  addition  of  chemicals  has 
the  advantage  of  a  quicker,  and  more  efficient  settling, 
but  has  the  disadvantages  that  it  increases  the  volume 
of  settled  material  or  sludge  and  increases  the  cost  of 
operation  of  the  treatment  plant. 

Other  treatment  plants  use  the  batch  method  for 
settling.  The  liquid  and  finely  suspended  solids  pass 
into  a  tank.  When  this  tank  is  filled,  the  flow  is 
diverted  into  a  second  tank  and  so  on.  When  the 
proper  settling  period  is  over  for  the  first  tank,  the 
settled  solids  are  drawn  off  as  a  sludge.  The  liquid 
material  is  then  drawn  off  and  the  tank  is  ready  for 
refilling.  In  this  system  also,  chemicals  may  be  added 
to  aid  settling.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  are 
the  same  as  for  the  continuous  system.  The  batch 
system  also  has  the  disadvantage  that  an  operater  must 
be  constantly  on  the  job  to  switch  the  flow  from  one 
tank  to  another  as  the  tanks  are  filled  and  to  draw  off 
the  sludge  and  the  liquid  at  the  proper  time. 

The  sludges  must  now  be  taken  care  of.  Here  again, 
the  sludge  may  be  dumped  on  waste  land  and  plowed 
under  or  it  may  be  spread  on  drying  beds  consisting  of 
an  underdrain  system  over  which  is  placed  gravel  or 
cinders.  Over  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  sand.  Most 
of  the  watery  part  of  the  sludge  will  filter  through  the 
sand  and  gravel  layers,  run  into  the  underdrains  and 
then  is  mixed  with  the  liquid  from  the  settling  tanks. 
The  solid  material,  after  drying  can  be  used  for  filling 
in  land  or  plowed  under. 

The  remaining  liquid  now  should  have  a  low  solid 
content,  but  very  little  has  been  done  so  far  to  prevent 
it  from  decomposing.  Decomposition  is  the  breaking 
down  of  organic  chemical  compounds  into  simpler 
forms.  Oxygen  is  always  absorbed  during  this  process 
and  offensive  odors  are  given  off  from,  the  decomposing 
substance. 
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If  we  oxidize  this  material  quickly  very  little  odor 
will  be  given  off  and  the  material  will  break  down  into 
simple,  stable  compounds  that  will  not  further  de¬ 
compose.  Such  complete  oxidation  is  seldom  if  ever 
attained  by  any  treatment  plant. 

Many  methods  of  oxidations  have  been  tried,  some 
with  fair  success.  The  usual  method  is  some  form  of 
filtration.  The  trickling  filter  which  consists  of  some 
form  of  spray  nozzle  or  spreader  over  a  filter  bed  of 
broken  stone  is  perhaps  the  most  popular.  Here,  the 
liquid  waste  is  sprayed  or  distributed  over  the  rock  bed 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  trickles  down  over  the  stone, 
clinging  to  the  stone  surface  in  a  thin  film  so  as  to 
expose  the  liquid  to  air  and  mix  air  with  it.  Bacteria, 
which  grows  on  these  stones  after  the  filter  has  been  in 
use  for  a  time,  act  on  these  thin  films  of  liquid  and  cause 
fast  decomposition. 

The  sand  filter  works  in  a  similar  manner  as  the 
rock  filter,  but  gives  a  clearer  effluent  and  a  liquid  in 
which  much  less  decompostion  can  take  place.  The 
sand  filter  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  slow  and 
considerable  space  is  necessary  for  the  filters. 

With  a  trickling  filter,  another  period  of  sedimenta¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  needed  to  settle  out  solid  material 
sluffed  from  the  stone  surface  during  certain  periods. 
This  settling  period  need  only  be  for  half  the  time  of 
the  first  settling  period. 

Often,  where  a  high  degree  of  treatment  is  needed, 
the  settled  liquid  from  the  first  settling  operations  is 
passed  through  a  trickling  filter  and  then  through  a 
sand  filter  before  finally  discharged  into  a  stream. 


AN  EXCELLENT  CANNED  FOODS  PRIMER 

HE  American  Can  Company,  through  its  Research 
Department,  has  just  issued  a  compendium  of 
canned  foods  knowledge  that  is  just  about  the 
finest  thing  we  have  seen.  It  is  entitled  “Nutritive 
Aspects  of  Canned  Foods”  —  “A  bibliography  (i.e.  a 
publication)  of  scientific  reports,  and  helpful  tables  of 
food  data.”  It  is  copyrighted  by  the  American  Can 
Company. 

In  a  brief,  but  authoritative  manner  (110  pages  cloth 
bound,  size  6x9  inches)  it  covers  every  feature  or  fact 
about  canned  foods  and  more.  In  it  you  will  find  the 
answer  to  every  question  that  can  be  asked  you  about 
canned  foods,  in  simple  language  and  the  authority 
is  quoted.  All  the  old,  hackneyed  superstitions  about 
“canned  goods”  are  answered  completely.  Every  can- 
ner  should  have  this  at  hand,  and  study  it,  like  a 
primer.  Of  course,  every  student  and  dietitian  will 
carefully  preserve  a  copy. 

The  Can  Company  has  rendered  a  real  service  to 
the  whole  canned  foods  industry  in  issuing  this  splen¬ 
did  little  book. 

ME,  TOO! 

Barber:  How  will  you  have  your  hair  cut,  sir? 

Customer:  Without  any  sales  talk  for  shampoos, 
lotions,  singes  or  shoe  shines,  and  without  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  political  situation,  the  social  security  bill, 
the  Chicago  Cubs  or  the  war  in  Spain ! 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The*  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Growers  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Specializing  in  the  principle 
varieties  of  Canners  Seeds. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Established  1784 

Crowing  stations  in  the  best  growing  sections  throughout  the  United  States. 


5/8  Machine  Made  Hamper 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 


Five  Types  At  Reasonable  Prices 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 


**Largeat  manufactarerg  of  S/8  bushel  canners*  field  hampers  in  the  world” 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — 1  306  H.  P.  Keeler  Watertube  Boiler;  2  150  H.  P. 
Heine  Watertube  Boilers;  1  170  H.  P.  HRT  Boiler;  Several  sizes 
vertical  Boilers;  Feed  Water  Heaters,  Pumps,  Traps,  Meters, 
Reducing  Valves,  Separators,  Steam  Engines;  1  56,000  gallon 
water  softner,  and  general  power  plant  equipment.  Boiler 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1  power  5-row  Bean  or  Potato  Sprayer,  150  gal. 
capacity,  in  good  condition,  has  4  H.  P.  engine;  1  Leffel  Marine 
type,  return  flue  35  H.  P.  boiler,  good  usable  condition,  reason 
for  selling  need  larger  one.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Retorts,  modern,  round  inside  measurements  66 
inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter,  perfect  condition,  $50.00  each ; 
Meyers  Self  Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No.  V  913  M,  Belt  Driven, 
intake  and  discharge  1%  inches,  in  perfect  condition,  only 
slightly  used,  $50.00.  All  F.  0.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of 
Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Peerless  Single  Husker;  5  Tuc  Huskers;  5 
Sprague  Corn  Cutters,  No.  5;  1  Cuykendall  Mixer;  1  Sprague 
No.  7  Corn  Silker;  lot  lil  inch  shafting.  Pulleys,  Bushings, 
Collars,  etc.  All  machinery  in  good  condition.  Roxanna  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 1  A.  D.  Cook  Deep  Well  Pump,  size  4x24,  never 
been  used;  1  70  H.  P.  Oil  Field  Type  Boiler;  1  30  H.  P.  Oil  Field 
Type  Boiler;  2  Freeman  Hoist  upright  Engines  10  H.  P.;  1  8-Disc 
Exhaust  Box  50  inches  wide  93  inches  long;  1  4-Compartment 
Process  Tank  and  7  Crates;  Lot  of  Shaft  Hangers  and  Steel 
Split  Pulleys.  Priced  to  sell.  Rush  Canning  Co.,  Washburn,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Machinery  of  a  large  Delaware  cannery.  Plant 
being  dismantled.  Washers;  Scalders;  Ayars  and  Souder 
Fillers,  all  sizes  and  types;  Auto  Can  Conveyors;  Open  Kettles; 
Pea  and  Bean  Cleaners;  Bean  Cutters;  Bean  and  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Fillers;  Potato  Peeler;  Vegetable  Chopper;  Cypress 
Tanks;  Pumpkin  Seeder  and  Cutter;  Corn  Cutters  and  Huskers; 
Coons  Apple  Peeler  and  Quarterers;  Sorting  Tables;  Hydraulic 
Presses  and  Pumps;  Apple  Grinders;  Conveyors;  Steam  Traps. 
W.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
New  and  Used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped 
on  30-day  free  trial.  Salesman  wanted.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept. 
CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Ayars  five-pocket  Fillers;  one  Huntley 
Scalder;  in  good  condition,  priced  to  sell.  Address  Box  A-2240 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Monitor  No.  3  large  Scalder,  nice  shape,  re¬ 
conditioned,  bargain.  Greenabaum  Bros.,  Seaford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Retorts,  3  crate  size;  Sprague  Hand  Packed 
Filler;  6-Pocket  Peerless  Syruper;  Knapp  Labeling  Machine; 
Cooling  Tank;  Track  and  Trolleys;  No.  2  Continental  Can 
Washer;  2  Sprague  Shaker  Washers;  1-15  H.  P.  Westinghouse 
Motor;  Fairbanks  Platform  Scale.  Also  other  equipment. 
Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of  any  canning 
equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for  spot  cash  or  to  ex¬ 
change  for  new  machinery.  Write  for  our  catalog  covering  a 
complete  line  of  up-to-date  canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — Four  used  Silkers  and  four  used  Flotation  Wash¬ 
ers  for  whole  grain  corn,  either  small  or  large  capacity.  Address 
Box  A-2232  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen  Market,  Danish 
Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  All  Seasons,  75  cents  thousand,  100,000, 
$50.00.  Tomato  plants  certified,  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Bonny- 
best,  Johnbaer,  Stone  and  Baltimore,  $1.00  thousand,  100,000, 
$75.00.  Snowball  Cauliflower  Plants  $2.00  thousand,  100,000, 
$150.00.  Prompt  shipments  by  express  or  truck.  Old 
Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT  OR  LEASE — A  complete  Fruit  Canning  Plant 
with  a  capacity  of  about  200,000  cases.  Modern  and  in  first 
class  condition;  ready  to  operate.  Located  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  California;  reasonable  rent.  If  interested  address  Box 
A-2238  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  canning  factory  located 
at  Centreville,  Maryland,  Queen  Anne  County.  Two- 
story  frame  building  75x150  feet,  first  floor  heavily 
constructed  in  cement.  150  feet  from  State  road, 
acres  of  land.  Railroad  siding.  Fresh  water  all  the 
year  around.  Separate  Boiler  rooms.  One  Erie 
Horizontal  Boiler  250  H.  P.  and  two  boilers  of  125 
H.  P.  each.  All  in  fine  condition.  Four  Copper  Vacuum 
Pans,  one  1,000  gallon  capacity,  one  650  gallons  and 
two  of  400  gallons  each,  all  practically  new.  Two 
Sprague  Tomato  Pulpers,  two  Scalders,  two  Rotary 
Washers,  two  Filling  Machines,  Processing  Kettles,  one 
Exhaust  Box,  75  H.  P.  Steam  Engine,  six  inch  free 
running  well.  Electric  Motors,  Water  Pump,  Peeling 
Tables  with  complete  sets  of  tools,  etc.  The  factory 
has  been  used  for  the  manufacturing  of  tomato  paste 
and  canning  tomatoes.  Will  sell  Vacuum  Pans  sep¬ 
arately.  Scaramelli  &  Co.,  Inc.,  192-194  Franklin  St., 
New  York  City. 
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FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — 30  Carloads  of  Hyslop  Crabapples  and  Seckel 
Pears  for  spicing  and  preserving  trade,  also  5  carloads  Damson 
Plums.  If  you  use  these  items  get  in  touch  with  us  now  for 
shipment  as  soon  as  ready.  South  Haven  Fruit  Exchange,  South 
Haven,  Mich. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  one  line  of  can  making 
equipment.  Must  have  experience  on  both  square  and  round 
cans  and  be  able  to  set  up  line  from  slitters  to  double  seamer. 
Also  look  after  equipment  to  make  up  tops  and  bottoms.  Address 
Box  B-2216  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  with  experience  in  processing  and 
canning  of  grapefruit  and  pineapple  juice,  fruit  salads,  gprape- 
fruit.  Must  be  acquainted  with  operation  of  modem  canning 
machinery.  Permanent  position,  all-year-round  work,  to  capable 
men.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
B-2224  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Canning  Experts.  A  company  organizing  can¬ 
neries  for  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  requiring  expert  advice 
prior  to  building  or  starting  operations,  desires  to  have  one  or 
more  experts  in  canning  consult  personally  with  them.  The 
company  will  pay  travelling  and  other  expenses  and  a  reason¬ 
able  fee.  The  information  required  will  cover  both  the 
practical  production  of  canned  foods  and  the  marketing  of  same, 
both  at  home  and  for  export.  Address  Box  B-2220  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Chemist  for  a  year-round  position  with  large 
producer  of  Eastern  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  State  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  expected  to  start  in  first  letter.  Address  Box 
B-2228,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Assistant  to  head  warehouseman  in  large  canned 
foods  factory.  Must  be  able  to  handle  men.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  previous  employment.  Splendid  opportunity  to  right 
man.  Address  Box  B-2239  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  young  man  to  handle  production  in  year-round 
Mid-western  canning  plant.  Give  full  details  in  letter.  Good 
opening  for  man  who  can  produce.  Address  Box  B-2226  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  17  years  experience  in 
packing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  with  reputable  concern.  Also  familiar  with  all 
types  of  machinery.  Address  Box  B-2212,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Plant  Man¬ 
ager.  Twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  peas,  com, 
beans,  spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished 
product.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2217  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contrihvtioru  Welcome 


MANAGING  TO  GET  ALONG 
“They  made  me  manager  of  the  First  National  Bank 
today.” 

“You  couldn’t  hold  a  job  like  that.  What  have  you 
ever  managed  before?” 

“I  managed  to  marry  the  president’s  daughter.” 

Prof:  Simpson,  how  is  it  that  you  and  Smith  have 
handed  in  the  identical  answers  on  my  history  quiz? 

Simpson:  Have  you  never  heard,  sir,  that  history 
repeats  itself? 

WHOOPS! 

“Hawkins  isn’t  the  he-man  he  pretends  to  be.” 
“Why,  what  has  he  got  up  his  sleeve?” 

“A  handkerchief!” 

“By  the  way,  do  you  think  the  radio  will  ever  com¬ 
pletely  take  the  place  of  the  newspaper?” 

“Gosh,  no.  You  can’t  use  a  raido  to  swat  flies  with.” 

SEAING  IS  BELIEVING 
Prison-Keepei; :  You’ll  have  to  work  here,  man,  but 
you  may  select  any  trade  you  wish. 

Prisoner:  Well,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  sir,  I’d 
like  to  be  a  sailor. 

“Waiter,  I  ordered  an  egg  sandwich  and  you 
brought  me  a  chicken  sandwich.” 

“Sorry,  sir,  I  was  a  little  late  calling  for  you  order.” 

PAT  WITHOUT  MIKE 
“Ye  say  ye  blackened  his  eye,  Pat?” 

“Thot’s  whot  O’i  did.  Sure,  O’i  got  a  fish  bone 
stuck  in  me  throat,  an’  not  contented  with  seein’  me 
suffer  thot  much,  he  commences  heatin’  me  back.” 

“Pretty  rank,”  remarked  the  Colonel,  reviewing  the 
passing  troops. 

EXTRAORDINARY 

He  positively  should  be  on  exhibition  at  some  freak 
show,  or  if  that  is  not  acceptable,  at  a  museum.  He 
is  able  to  enter  the  darkest  movie  house  and  immedi¬ 
ately  find  a  seat  for  himself  without  stumbling  over 
everything  in  general. 

“Aren’t  you  ashamed  to  be  smoking  a  cigarette,  little 
boy?” 

“I  sure  am,  mister,  but  what’s  a  man  goin’  to  do 
when  he  ain’t  got  the  price  of  a  cigar?” 
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CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

INDEPENDENT  AND  HELPFUL 

DIVISION  OF  CROWN  CORK  AND  SEAL  COMPANY 


HOUSTON  ^ 


July  5, 1937 


There  is  no  doubt  that  this  company’s  methods  of 
doing  business  are  pleasing  to  many  users  of  cans. 
Demand  for  Crown  Cans  is  steadily  growing  in  an  ever 
widening  circle. 

To  meet  these  demands,  additional  manufacturing 
facilities  have  been  established  at  Houston,  Tex.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  and  Madison,  Wis.  Deliveries  are  being 
made  from  these  points  for  the  1937  season. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  would  like  to  know  the  advantages 
Crown  Cans  and  Service  offer.  A  representative  will 
gladly  give  you  details,  without  obligation  on  your  part. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Strike  Situation — “Adjustments”  Being  Made  in  Many 
Canneries — Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Sold  On  a  Higher  Basis — 
The  String  Bean  Situation — Peas  Not  Up  to  Expectations — Isn’t 
The  Field  Broker  a  Buyer? — More  About  Truth. 

The  strike  situation — As  the  week  closes 
the  general  strike  situation  throughout  the  country 
looks  very  much  better,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  is  passing  off.  That  is  rather  too  much  to  expect, 
however.  It  still  smoulders  and  will  undoubtedly 
break  out  afresh  shortly,  if  there  is  back  of  it  what 
seems  to  be,  that  is  Communistic  disturbance  and  un¬ 
rest.  In  our  particular  industry  the  movement  is  in 
full  force,  and  many  canners  have  been  “adjusted”; 
by  which  is  meant  that  strike  leaders  have  called  upon 
them,  made  their  demands  and  the  canners  are  meet¬ 
ing  them,  with  advances  in  wage  rates,  etc.  In  Balti¬ 
more  it  is  understood  the  basic  rate  for  common  labor 
in  the  cannery  is  now  up  to  32  cents.  On  the  ’Shore  it 
is  thought  that  25  cents  will  be  minimum.  In  the  big 
Phillips  strike  where  the  average  was  22  cents, 
according  to  reports,  a  10  per  cent  advance,  or  to  25 
cents,  looks  like  the  settling  point.  Other  canners  on 
the  ’Shore,  and  elsewhere  in  this  locality,  are  having 
the  same  demands.  In  the  central  west  even  higher 
basic  rates  are  demanded,  and,  while  all  canners  are 
very  quiet  about  what  they  are  doing,  where  the  crops 
are  ready  the  demands  are  being  met.  If  the  trouble 
ends  there  the  situation  will  clear  itself  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,  but  experience  shows  that  such  gains  are  only 
the  stepping  stones  for  more  demands.  However,  the 
public  has  become  aroused  by  this  unfairness,  and  it 
is  on  account  of  this  arroused  public  feeling  that  the 
present  quietness  has  settled  on  the  big  strikes.  The 
resort  to  property  destruction  has  reacted  upon  the 
labor  demands  also.  The  Coast,  where  they  thought 
to  avoid  the  strike  danger  by  advancing  rates  25  per 
cent  long  before  the  season  opened,  had  their  troubles, 
as  you  know,  and  even  now  there  are  demands  for  still 
higher  wages — 50  cents  basic  for  women  and  62V^  to 
65  cents  for  men.  Labor  considers  this  not  as  the  usual 
“strike”,  but  as  the  new  order  of  things,  one  of  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  times,  wherein  labor  is  to 
get  a  fairer  share  of  the  profits  than  was  the  case  here¬ 
tofore,  and  truth  compels  the  admission,  particularly 
in  the  canning  industry.  Buyers  must  recognize  this, 
and  not  try  stubbornly  to  hold  prices  to  the  old  basis 
so  as  to  maintain  an  outmoded  low  price  on  the  goods 
over  the  counter.  Of  a  right  prices  must  be  based  upon 
costs,  and  in  these  costs  must  be  a  fair  return  to  the 


workers.  And  that  means  a  quite  considerable  advance 
in  costs  of  canned  foods  generally.  Wholesale,  and  re¬ 
tail  prices  of  all  canned  foods  must,  necessarily,  move 
to  a  higher  basis  in  line  with  this  new  condition,  and 
opposition  on  the  part  of  buyers  is  unjust  and  foolish, 
because  they  know  that  profits  to  the  canners  are 
always  very  small,  if  any.  The  canners  cannot  stand 
the  advances. 

STRING  BEANS — Some  buyers  thought  they  saw 
an  opportunity  for  cheap  canned  beans  when  they 
learned  that  the  big  crop  grown  for  the  Phillips  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.,  could  not  be  handled  because  of  the  strike,  and 
would  be  handled,  instead,  by  the  Queen-Anne  Co¬ 
operative.  However,  Mr.  Hiram  Woodward,  head  of 
this  Co-op.,  tells  us  that  he  at  once  approached  the  great 
chains  and,  as  in  the  case  of  canned  peaches  and  canned 
pears,  these  chains  are  moving  the  crop  of  string  beans 
faster  than  it  can  be  picked,  and  that  the  Co-op.  will 
can  none  of  it.  He  complains  that  he  cannot  get  enough 
beans  to  supply  the  fresh  demand. 

Frequent  and  heavy  rains  have  interfered  with  the 
picking  of  all  bean  crops  in  this  section,  but  the 
weather  has  turned  cooler  and  this  will  help  some.  All 
the  stringless  beans  in  sight  are  needed  for  a  badly 
depleted  market  on  this  product.  So  far  this  season 
no  bean  crop  anywhere  has  come  up  to  expectations. 
The  new  style  of  packing,  French,  sliced  or  shoestring, 
string  beans,  is  taking  like  wild-fire,  and  2’s  are  quoted 
at  $1.00,  with  lO’s  at  $5.00.  Other  prices  are  firm  and 
advancing. 

PEAS — Pea  canning  has  gotten  underway  in  the 
central  western  States,  including  Wisconsin,  and  re¬ 
ports  as  to  yields  are  mixed.  The  latest,  just  at  hand, 
from  Wisconsin,  says : 

“As  to  whether  Wisconsin  will  have  a  large  pack 
or  not  no  one  can  tell  at  this  time,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  most  of  the  concerns  operating  at  the 
present  time  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
size  of  the  yield,  which  only  a  short  time  ago  every¬ 
body  thought  would  be  a  bumper  crop.  We  have 
heard  of  no  bumper  yields  mentioned,  and  the 
majority  of  packers  are  getting  yields  of  only  60  to 
70  cases  per  acre,  which  certainly  is  not  bumper. 
The  market  is  just  as  bad  as  it  would  be  if  a  pack 
of  25,000,000  cases  or  more  had  actually  been  pro¬ 
duced.” 

Anent  this  deplorable,  and  all  uncalled-for  market 
condition,  the  inquiry  has  come:  “Isn’t  the  Field 
Broker  in  fact  a  Buyer?”,  and,  therefore,  not  a  broker. 
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The  decision  is  an  important  one,  as  you  all  know. 
Note  that  California  is  up  in  arms  over  similar  actions, 
on  fruits. 

THE  MARKET — The  better  buyers  are  awake  to 
the  market  situation  and  are  covering  on  spot  goods 
where  they  can,  and  on  futures  where  they  are  able 
to  induce  them.  This  applies  to  the  entire  line  of 
canned  foods,  and  is  the  real  market  picture,  rather 
than  the  rantings  of  the  “bargain-hunters.”  There 
should  be  no  bargains  in  canned  foods  this  year,  and 
canners  will  do  well  to  learn  this  now,  rather  than  next 
winter  after  their  goods  have  been  sold.  You  know 
these  bargain-hunters.  Refuse  to  listen  to  them,  much 
less  to  quote  them. 

The  whole  canned  foods  market  is  strong,  with  some 
items  advancing.  In  reading  the  market  pages,  dis¬ 
card  the  lowest  prices  as  out  of  the  picture  now.  If 
you  do  not  you  will  wish  you  had. 

TRUTH — The  advice  given  last  week  to  sell  off- 
grade  peas  for  exactly  what  they  are,  and  as  bargains 
to  clean  out,  has  met  with  wide-spread  approval.  Turn 
back  to  last  week’s  Editorial  (page  5)  if  you  do  not 
remember,  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  put  the  plan  in  force 
on  any  goods  of  the  kind — not  just  peas — so  as  to  get 
them  off  the  market,  and  out  of  competition  with  your 
better  goods.  Don’t  let  the  market  operators  use  the 
small  amount  of  off-grade  goods  you  unavoidably  get, 
to  break  the  market  prices  on  all  your  other  grades. 
That  is  what  it  means. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Firmer — Brokers  After  5-Day  Week  During  Summer — 
Short  Deliveries  on  Cherries — Buyers  Prepared  to  Resist  Higher 
Fruit  Prices  Which  Seem  Inevitable — Corn  Shows  No  Feature — 
Asparagus  Better — Higher  Prices  On  Jap  Crabmeat — Shrimp 
Holds  Firm. 

New  York,  July  2,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — Strikes  have  supplanted  insect 
infestation,  crop  damage  and  the  usual  early-season 
bugaboos  in  the  canned  foods  trade,  and  the  entire 
market  has  tightened  up  as  a  result  of  labor  disturb¬ 
ances  in  some  sections  of  the  canning  industry.  This 
has  made  for  an  increased  demand  for  spots,  and  more 
buying  interest  in  futures,  with  canners  naturally  re¬ 
luctant  sellers.  Insofar  as  prices  are  concerned,  the 
general  market  is  steady  to  firm  with  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  higher  levels  still  very  much  in  evidence. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Many  distributors  have  been  do¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  quiet  accumulation  of  spot  canned 
foods  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  more  interest  in 
futures  has  likewise  been  apparent.  A  number  of 
jobbers  in  this  market  have  contracted  for  new  canned 
fruits  on  the  basis  of  early-season  prices  named  by 
independent  packers,  and  stand  to  reap  a  good  profit 
margin  on  these  purchases  if  full  deliveries  are  made. 


FIVE-DAY  WEEK? — A  move  for  a  five-day  week 
in  the  local  food  brokerage  trade  has  gained  consider¬ 
able  impetus,  with  indications  that  the  principal  canned 
foods  houses  in  the  New  York  market  will  go  on  such 
a  basis  for  the  summer  months. 

CHERRIES — Short  deliveries  on  new  pack  North¬ 
western  cherries  are  looked  for  as  a  result  of  disastrous 
rains  which  have  caused  growers  in  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  losses  estimated  at  upwards  of  $2,000,000. 
California  canners  have  advanced  their  quotations,  in 
line  with  the  higher  market  in  the  Northwest,  and  the 
market  is  now  held  on  the  basis  of  $3.15  for  fancy  2148, 
$2.90  for  choice,  with  10s  holding  at  $10.75  for  fancy, 
$10.00  for  choice,  $9.50  for  standards,  and  $6.50  for 
waters.  Current  postings  from  California  indicate 
the  probability  of  further  increases. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Principal  canners  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  it  is  reported,  plan  to  announce  their  formal 
opening  price  schedules  on  fruits  during  the  coming 
week,  with  a  possibility  that  the  opening  may  be  de¬ 
layed  until  about  mid-month.  Prices  on  the  West  Coast 
continue  on  the  upward  move,  and  buyers  are  in  many 
cases  indicating  their  plan  to  stand  pat  on  the  basis 
of  earlier  purchases  and  wait  until  later  on  in  the 
season  for  additional  covering.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  crop  and  labor  developments  may  upset  these 
plans,  however,  and  unless  a  radical  change  should 
develop,  prospects  for  a  continued  sellers’  market 
appear  excellent.  The  trade  here  is  expecting  an  open¬ 
ing  of  $1.65  and  $1.75  on  standard  and  choice  cling 
peaches.  Canners  who  booked  various  fruits  at  rela¬ 
tively  low  prices  earlier  in  the  season  are  now  generally 
withdrawn,  with  buyers  concerned  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  deliveries  may  be  looked  for  on  these  early 
purchases. 

TOMATOES — Southern  canners  are  quoting  toma¬ 
toes  for  prompt  shipment  on  the  basis  of  50  cents  for 
Is,  70  cents  for  2s,  90  cents  for  21/2S,  $1.10  to  $1.15 
for  3s,  and  $3.20  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  There  has 
been  a  moderate  amount  of  buying  reported  at  these 
prices,  which  are  under  the  levels  quoted  by  some  of 
the  better  known  packers.  California  canners  are 
offering  new  pack  standards  at  92i/i>  cents  for  21/2S, 
which  is  5  cents  under  the  current  quotation  for  1936 
pack  for  coast  shipment.  Reports  from  the  midwest 
indicate  an  easy  market,  with  standard  2s  nominally 
held  at  75  cents,  f.  o.  b.  cannerie.s,  with  indications  that 
this  price  can  be  beaten. 

PEAS — Wisconsin  reports  this  week  indicate  that  a 
good  pack  of  Alaskas  is  in  sight,  with  canneries 
throughout  the  state  now  approaching  peak  operations. 
New  pack  southern  peas  arriving  here  are  showing 
good  quality,  with  a  good  inquiry  still  reported  on  the 
basis  of  80  cents  for  run-of-pod,  with  3-sieve  standards 
holding  at  85  cents,  with  extra  standards  10  cents  over 
this  figure. 

CORN — The  market  is  devoid  of  new  features,  with 
southern  standards  available  on  the  basis  of  75  cents 
and  upwards  for  crushed  white  corn,  with  whole  grain 
evergreen  5  cents  over  this  figure.  Fancy  corn  is  still 
in  relatively  short  supply,  with  the  market  for  southern 
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pack  holding  steady  at  $1.05  for  shoepeg  and  $1.10  for 
fancy  golden  bantam  at  canneries. 

SALMON — The  market  has  been  rather  quiet  during 
the  week,  insofar  as  buying  for  coast  shipment  is  con¬ 
cerned,  with  canners  still  holding  the  market  at  $2.35 
for  reds,  $1.25  for  pinks,  and  $1.15  for  chums.  There 
are  apparently  plenty  of  pinks  available  in  New  York 
for  resale  at  less  than  replacement  costs,  and  while 
this  situation  prevails,  buyers  naturally  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  making  additional  commitments  for  coast 
shipment.  Alaska  canners  are  expected  to  name  open¬ 
ing  prices  on  the  1937  pack  within  the  coming  fort¬ 
night. 

ASPARAGUS — Buying  for  coast  shipment  has 
shown  slight  improvement.  The  1937  pack  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  placed  at  2,070,500  cases,  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  280,000  cases  below  last  year’s  outturn.  For 
coast  shipment,  the  market  is  currently  held  on  the 
basis  of  $2.95  for  colossal  white  2i/^s,  with  mammoth 
at  $3.00  and  large  at  $3.05.  On  green  2i/^s,  colossal  is 
quoted  at  $2.65,  with  mammoth  at  $2.75  and  large  at 
$2.75,  while  ungraded  No.  1  square  tips  are  posted  at 
$2.60  and  all  green  mediums  in  No.  2  round  tins  hold 
at  $2.80,  coast. 

CRABMEAT,  TUNA — Importers  are  advising  dis¬ 
tributors  of  pending  advances  on  Japanese  crabmeat 
and  tuna,  and  buying  has  shown  improvement,  dis¬ 
tributors  stocking  in  a  larger  way  in  anticipation  of 
heavier  summer  sales.  Imported  crabmeat  is  quoted 
at  $21.25  per  case  for  halves  on  spot,  while  imported 
tuna  holds  at  $14.00  for  white  Is,  and  $7.60  for  halves, 
with  flakes  at  $11.50  for  Is  and  $5.90  for  halves.  Cali¬ 
fornia  yellowfin  is  quoted  at  $6.20  for  halves,  with 
fancy  baby  yellowfin  halves  held  at  $6.50,  both  quota¬ 
tions  f.  o.  b.  coast. 

SHRIMP — With  the  summer  pack  at  an  end,  the 
market  remains  in  strong  shape,  with  limited  offerings 
from  first  hands.  Small  are  strong  at  $1.60,  with  me¬ 
dium  at  $1.70  and  large  at  $1.80.  It  is  expected  that 
many  jobbers  will  be  forced  to  buy  in  the  general  mar¬ 
ket  before  fall  pack  becomes  available. 

SARDINES — Efforts  to  stabilize  the  market  for  new 
pack  Maine  sardines  have  been  fruitless  thus  far  and 
quarter  keyless  oils  have  been  selling  at  $2.80,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries,  which  is  10  cents  under  the  previous  quota¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  a  fair  amount'  of  buying  locally 
at  this  basis. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Strikes  Slow  Down  Market — Bright  Prospects  For  Crops — 
Spot  Tomatoes  Decline — Pea  Canning  Finishing — Michigan 
Opening  Prices  on  Cherries — Asparagus  Short — Routine 
Business  on  California  Fruits — Salmon  Firm. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  July  2,  1937. 


General  market — There  has  been  more  or 
less  of  a  let  down.  The  month  of  June  closed 
with  a  more  pessimistic  feeling  prevailing  than 
at  any  time  since  the  turn  of  the  year.  All  kinds  of 
reasons  are  given  for  this,  chief  among  which  are  labor 
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unrest,  strikes,  C.  I.  O.  activities  and  as  particularly 
applied  to  the  canned  vegetable  business.  Bright 
prospects  for  crops. 

TOMATOES — Another  decline  in  spot  tomatoes  has 
been  registered  in  Indiana.  No.  2  standards  were  sold 
this  week  at  70  cents  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Ohio  packings 
were  sold  at  771/2  cents  delivered  Chicago.  No.  21/2 
standards  that  were  quite  firm  at  $1.00  slipped  to 
971/2  cents  factory.  No.  10  tins  is  the  only  size  that 
has  held  steady  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  factory. 

A  few  futures  were  quoted  at  72 1^  cents  factory 
No.  2  standard  Indiana  packing,  but  the  trade  was  not 
responsive. 

PEAS — Indiana  canners  are  finishing  their  runs 
with  a  shortage  averaging  around  20  to  30  per  cent 
less  than  normal  or  what  was  expected  from  the  acre¬ 
age  planted.  In  the  main,  Indiana  quality  is  above  par 
this  season.  75  cents  to  80  cents  factory  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  market  for  standards. 

Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  are  in  their  Alaska 
packs  with  fair  yields  being  reported.  Aphis  reports 
are  still  rampant  and  in  some  districts  it  is  feared  that 
considerable  damage  has  already  been  done.  The 
general  market  is  quiet  and  the  trade  as  a  whole  are 
prone  to  await  developments. 

CORN — Further  weakness  has  been  registered  in  the 
few  remaining  spots  held  in  these  surrounding  States. 
No.  2  tin  crushed  white  corn  as  well  as  crushed  yellow 
can  be  had  at  85  cents  factory.  There  are  few  if  any 
other  grades  and  sizes  obtainable. 

The  corn  crop  is  progressing  nicely  and  a  prominent 
Central  Illinois  canner  stated  this  week  that  his  pack¬ 
ing  operations  would  begin  by  middle  of  August,  which 
shows  that  the  season  has  almost  caught  up  with  its 
late  start.  Little  or  no  future  corn  business  is  being 
booked. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Michigan  canners  named  their 
opening  prices  of  $6.50  for  No.  10  tins,  and  $1.30  for 
No.  2  tins.  Considerable  business  is  being  booked  at 
this  basis.  The  maraschino  and  barrel  firms  are  in 
Michigan  contracting  for  a  heavy  tonnage. 

BEETS — Heavy  rains  during  the  past  couple  of 
weeks  have  necessitated  considerable  replanting  by 
canners.  Some  seem  to  think  this  will  materially  re¬ 
duce  the  proposed  acreage  by  a  considerable  amount. 

Spot  beets  are  almost  cleaned  up  in  Wisconsin.  Not 
many  lots  available  there  any  more. 

ASPARAGUS — The  close  of  the  packing  season  in 
California  showed  that  the  1937  total  pack  for  that 
State  was  some  250,000  cases  less  than  1936.  This 
has  not  developed  any  buying  in  Chicago  and  the  trade 
are  still  biding  their  time. 

The  Illinois  pack  has  apparently  had  a  new  lease 
on  life  and  some  canners  in  this  State  are  still  packing. 
Short  deliveries  will  be  the  rule,  so  it  is  said. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Only  routine  business  is 
noted  in  new  pack  apricots.  The  regular  customers 
from  the  old  line  canners  booked  a  goodly  portion  of 
their  requirements  a  month  or  two  ago. 


On  peaches,  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  to  contract  at  this  time  has  slowed  up 
interest  throughout  this  section. 

PINEAPPLE — This  is  one  item  in  the  canned  fruit 
line  that  has  been  active.  The  majority  of  the  trade 
did  not  hesitate  to  book  forward  requirements  at  the 
prices  named  just  a  short  time  ago. 

PEARS — The  Pacific  Northwest  reports  almost  a 
clean  up  of  stocks  in  canners’  hands  with  going  quota¬ 
tions  today:  No.  21/2  choice  pears  at  $1.70,  Coast; 
No.  21/2  standard  pears  at  $1.55,  Coast.  Several 
buyers  here,  desiring  particular  counts  are  having 
difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Salmon  continues  firm,  but  buy¬ 
ing  activity  is  rather  quiet.  Shrimp  is  scarce  and  hard 
to  find.  Tuna  is  firm  and  a  goodly  summer  demand  is 
noted. 

A.  &  P. — ^What’s  happening  to  this  national  chain? 
Why  are  they  changing  their  policies?  These  and 
many  other  questions  have  been  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation  around  the  market  the  past  week  or  more. 
It’s  all  because  A.  &  P.,  so  it  has  been  stated,  are  going 
to  open  up  two  or  three  super  markets  and  in  those 
particular  stores  are  going  to  sell  their  own  labeled 
merchandise  at  less  money  than  in  their  regular  or 
smaller  units. 

That  don’t  look  like  good  business,  does  it?  Then 
to  top  it  all,  some  of  their  stores  in  the  densely  popu¬ 
lated  sections  of  the  city  are  going  to  keep  open  twenty- 
four  hours — day  and  night,  including  Sundays.  This 
move  is  giving  other  chains  here  quite  a  little  concern. 

Some  seem  to  think  that  A.  &  P.  are  vindictive ;  sore 
because  of  the  $500  per  store  tax  in  Louisiana  and 
Pennsylvania  and  which  is  likely  to  spread  to  other 
States.  Also  the  presumable  unfavorable  position,  it 
occupies  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  trouble  with  A.  &  P.  (quoting  one  authority)  is 
they  are  self-sufficient  unto  themselves  and  are  too 
autocratic  in  their  dealings.  That  doesn’t  set  well  with 
Americans. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Real  Activity  in  the  Market — Asparagus  Pack  Below  Last  Year’s 
— Trying  to  Buy  Fruit  Cocktail  Below  Cost — Salmon  Canners 
Withdrawing — The  Japanese  Question — Spot  Tomatoes  Lower 
Than  Future  Prices — New  Style  Sweet  Potatoes. 


San  Francisco,  Calif.,  July  1,  1937. 


A  CTI VE — The  week  has  been  one  of  real  activity  in 
canned  food  circles  although  not  marked  by  a 
/  \  record-breaking  volume  of  business  or  by  the 

bringing  out  of  opening  prices  on  any  important  items. 
A  good  volume  of  business  has  been  done  on  most  of 
the  items  available  and  there  has  been  much  skirmish¬ 
ing  around,  on  the  part  of  buyers,  to  place  orders  to 
advantage  on  quite  a  few  items  on  which  some  packers 
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have  withdrawn.  These  run  a  wider  range  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

ASPARAGUS — The  Asparagus  Control  Board  re¬ 
ports  that  the  season  which  ended  June  20  produced  a 
pack  of  2,070,560  cases.  This  compares  with  an  out¬ 
put  of  2,349,661  cases  last  year  and  is  closely  in  line 
with  estimates  made  while  the  season  was  still  under 
way.  The  pack  of  white  asparagus  showed  a  marked 
falling  off  from  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  output 
of  this  being  1,503,230  cases  as  against  1,853,291  cases 
packed  in  1936.  The  market  is  strong,  with  many 
buyers  specifying  early  delivery  to  take  advantage  of 
the  reduction  of  10  cents  a  case. 

COCKTAIL — Several  field  brokers  seem  to  be  pres¬ 
sing  canners  in  the  hope  of  securing  confirmations  on 
fruit  cocktail  business  given  them  at  prices  which  do 
not  promise  to  cover  costs.  Some  are  quite  persistent 
in  their  efforts  to  find  canners  who  will  accept  the 
business.  Some  sales  were  made  early  at  prices  now 
considered  well  below  cost.  When  formal  opening 
prices  are  made  it  seems  likely  they  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  about  $1.25  for  No.  1  tall  and  $2.15  to  $2.25  for  No. 
21 ;)  for  reputable  packs.  Those  who  buy  at  low  prices 
wifi  likely  get  a  product  in  keeping.  One  canner  re¬ 
ports  checking  and  rechecking  his  costs  and  cannot  get 
these  below  $1.23  for  No.  1  tall.  Some  fruit  cocktail 
has  been  offered  at  $1,221/2  but  the  field  brokers  want 
it  even  cheaper. 

SALMON — One  of  the  largest  packers  of  Alaska  red 
salmon  has  withdrawn  quotations  on  No.  1  tails  during 
the  week.  It  had  been  quoting  spots  at  $2.35.  Some 
are  holding  at  $2.50,  suggesting  that  this  may  be  the 
opening  price.  Packing  in  the  Bristol  Bay  district 
commenced  June  25th.  Reports  of  a  huge  fishing  fleet 
controlled  by  Japanses  interests,  operating  outside  the 
three-mile  limit  have  been  verified,  and  the  Fishermen’s 
Union  and  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries  have 
filed  protests  with  Federal  officials  and  have  presented 
the  case  before  Congress.  The  Japanese  remain  three 
miles  off  shore  and  operate  their  floating  canneries, 
apparently  contending  there  is  no  restriction  against 
their  operation.  American  fishery  interests  hold  that 
the  salmon  are  the  property  of  the  United  States,  that 
they  are  spawned  in  its  streams  and  protected  by  closed 
seasons  and  types  of  fishing  permitted.  The  ocean  is 
held  to  be  the  free  range  of  the  fish  and  anyone  taking 
them  there  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  rustler.  Higher 
labor  costs  and  the  loss  of  fish  to  the  Japanese  are 
factors  contributing  to  the  higher  price  of  the  canned 
product. 

TOMATOES — Standard  tomatoes  are  to  be  had  here 
in  quantities  on  the  basis  of  87V^  cents  a  dozen  for  the 
No.  21/2  size.  At  the  same  time,  canners  are  freely  pre¬ 
dicting  that  new  pack  tomatoes  will  not  be  offered  for 
less  than  $1.00.  However,  there  is  no  rush  of  business 
at  the  low  price.  Opening  prices  on  tomato  products 
are  expected  within  the  week. 

PRUNES — Tentative  prices  on  Italian  prunes  of 
I’acific  Northwest  pack  have  been  named  by  the  Hunt 
Brothers  Packing  Company,  of  San  Francisco.  These 
are:  No.  21/?  fancy,  $1.35;  choice,  $1.25;  No.  2  tall 
fancy,  $1.10 ;  choice,  $1.02V^ ;  No.  1  tall,  fancy,  80  cents ; 
choice,  75  cents;  8-oz.  fancy,  55  cents;  choice,  521/^ 


cents;  No.  10  fancy,  $4.25;  choice,  $4.00;  standard, 
$3.75,  and  water,  $3.00.  Prices  on  pitted  fruit  are  35 
cents  higher  on  2^/2  and  $1.00  on  No.  10.  Prices  are  for 
shipment  by  December  31,  1937,  but  on  sales  shipped 
during  the  packing  season,  which  is  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  discount  of  2i/^  per  cent  is  allowed.  The 
prune  crop  in  Oregon  promises  to  be  the  lightest  in 
years.  In  some  sections  the  crop  has  been  wiped  out 
and  the  crop  for  the  State  will  be  but  15  per  cent  to  20 
per  cent  of  normal. 

NEW  STYLE  SWEET  POTATOES— The  Califor¬ 
nia  Packing  Corporation  has  brought  out  prices  on  its 
Del  Monte  brand  asparagus  style  sweet  potatoes,  quot¬ 
ing  the  No.  2Y2.  size  at  $1.50  a  dozen.  This  product 
is  packed  in  one  of  its  canneries  in  Greater  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  This  concern  has  also  named  prices  on  Del 
Monte  brand  sauerkraut  of  both  Midwest  and  Utah 
pack.  Midwest  pack  is  priced  at  75  cents  for  No.  2  and 
90  cents  for  No.  2i/^,  f.  0.  b.  Arlington,  Wis.  Utah 
pack  is  priced  at  80  cents  for  No.  2,  95  cents  for  No.  21/2 
and  $3.15  for  No  10. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Prices  on  Del  Monte  brand  grape¬ 
fruit  have  been  revised  by  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  and  No.  2  tall  is  now  priced  at  $1.25 ;  No.  300 
at  95  cents,  and  No.  5  at  $3.60.  All  juice  and  other  sizes 
in  fruit  have  been  sold  out.  The  offerings  are  for 
shipment  prior  to  August  1. 

CHERRIES — Rains  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
June  did  heavy  damage  to  cherries  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  pack  will  be  reduced  materially. 
Damage  was  also  done  to  berries.  Tentative  prices 
on  these  have  been  in  effect  for  some  time  and  sales 
have  been  such  that  early  withdrawals  are  expected. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

A  Few  Shrimp  on  Coast,  Bring  Good  Prices — Crabs  Scarce — 
Bean  Pack  Winding  Up,  Short — Okra  Pack 
Begins  July  10. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  2,  1937. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  showed  up  on  this  coast  again 
this  past  week  and  while  they  were  not  very 
plentiful,  they  were  of  the  large,  fancy  variety  and 
they  brought  a  good  price. 

Due  to  this  being  the  closed  season  for  the  catching 
of  Shrimp  in  the  waters  of  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  the  shrimpers  have  to  do 
all  their  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  miles  off 
shore,  which  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State. 

It  is  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  small  boats  to 
venture  in  the  gulf,  because  a  squall  is  liable  to  come 
up  at  any  time,  which  makes  the  gulf  very  rough  and 
dangerous. 

The  shrimp  trawlers  can  only  fish  in  the  gulf  when 
the  weather  is  fair  and  the  gulf  calm,  so  the  shrimpers 
have  to  watch  their  chances  to  get  out  in  the  gulf  and 
they  run  in  the  bay  when  a  strong  breeze  springs  up 
for  fear  that  a  squall  may  come  up. 
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Apalachicola,  Florida,  has  been  furnishing  the 
dealers  here  with  some  shrimp,  but  the  report  from 
there  is  that  practically  no  shrimp  have  been  caught 
in  Apalachicola  in  the  last  two  weeks. 

Apalachicola  canned  some  shrimp  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  the  first  part  of  June,  and  they  sold  like  hot 
cakes  for  a  good  price,  due  to  the  market  being  bare 
of  shrimp. 

The  conservation  law  fixes  August  1  as  the  opening 
day  for  the  Fall  shrimp  canning  season  in  Alabama, 
but  the  sea  food  commission  has  power  to  postpone  the 
opening  date  two  or  three  weeks  if  in  their  opinion 
the  shrimp  in  the  bay  are  too  small. 

CRAB  MEAT — Crabs  continue  scarce  in  this  section 
and  where  they  have  gone  to  is  hard  to  figure  out. 
However,  crabs  are  showing  up  a  little  more  plentiful 
this  week  and  it  is  hoped  that  production  will  return 
to  normal  soon,  as  the  supply  has  been  very  short  for 
the  last  two  weeks. 

The  price  of  lump  crab  meat,  packed  in  ice  is  32 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  claw  is  22  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  bean  pack  in  this  section  is 
fast  winding  up  and  while  there  are  no  figures  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  size  of  the  pack,  yet  it  is  believed  to  be 
short. 

Canners  of  this  section  withdrew  from  the  market, 
shortly  after  the  pack  started  when  they  saw  how  slow 
the  pack  was  getting  under  way  and  they  said  they 
had  more  orders  booked  than  they  had  any  assurance 
of  filling.  However,  as  the  pack  moved  on  and  the 
situation  eased  up  a  little,  some  more  orders  were 
booked,  but  all  along  the  canners  of  this  section  have 
gone  very  cautiously  about  offering  and  disposing  their 
pack. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  from  85  cents 
to  90  cents  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OKRA — The  okra  pack  will  follow  the  bean  pack 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  okra  pack  will  start  up 
about  July  10. 

The  crop  looks  promising  enough  at  present  and  a 
fair  pack  is  expected. 

This  is  a  vegetable  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  this 
section  is  especially  adapted  to,  but  as  it  has  never  been 
aggressively  marketed,  its  consumption  is  limited  to  a 
small  area  of  the  country. 

The  okra  pack  is  second  to  the  largest  vegetable  pack 
of  this  section  and  some  years  it  is  very  substantial. 

The  young  okra  is  canned  whole  and  the  matured 
okra  is  canned  cut  and  also  with  tomatoes. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  90  cents  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

CROP  R*EPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

FRUIT 

COLUMBIA  FALLS,  ME.,  June  29,  1937 — Blueberries: 
Crop,  if  nothing  happens,  will  compare  very  well  with 
normal  years. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  June  21,  1937 — Blackberries:  Just 
beginning  to  ripen.  Looks  like  there  will  be  a  good 
crop. 


MT.  ANGEL,  ORE.,  June  22,  1937 — Strawberries:  Did 
not  pack  any  this  season  as  the  crop  was  very  short 
and  the  fresh  markets  bought  all. 

Loganberries:  Expect  to  start  packing  about  July 
6th  with  the  prospects  of  a  rather  light  pack. 

Blackberries :  Should  be  better  than  last  season  but 
do  not  consider  same  as  a  normal  pack. 

Royal  Anne  Cherries:  Had  a  very  light  crop  and  as- 
the  rains  cracked  nearly  all  the  fruit,  we  are  not 
canning  any  this  season. 

Prunes :  Very  few  orchards  in  the  valley  lands  have 
prunes.  Some  of  our  hill  land  orchards  have  a  fair 
crop  this  season. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

HALL  WOOD,  VA.,  June  26,  1937 — Sweet  Potatoes:  Too 
early  to  determine  outcome  of  crop. 

• 

THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
DURING  THE  1936  SEASON 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Average  Open  Market  Price  Received  By  New  Jersey  Farmers 
For  Other  Than  Tomato  Crops  For  Manufacture 

The  average  open  market  prices  for  crops  other  than 
tomatoes  purchased  by  canners  are  shown  in  Table  6. 

TABLE  6 


Unit 

1931 

1932 

1933  1934 

1935 

1936 

Lima  beans 

Ton 

91.00 

70.00 

80.00  100.00 

— 

140.00 

Asparagus 

Ton 

100.00 

100.00 

108.00  118.00 

130.00 

160.00 

Beets 

Ton 

12.50 

6.00 

8.00  — 

12.00 

15.50 

Spinach 

Ton 

— 

— 

—  — 

50.00 

40.00 

Sweet  potatoes 

Bu. 

— 

.63 

.35  .94 

.75 

.33 

Cranberries 

Bbl. 

4.15 

5.00 

4.75  11.00 

11.37 

12.00 

Strawberries, 
32  quarts 

Crt. 

2.25 

— 

1.05  1.28 

2.69 

2.82 

Beside  the 

Quick-Freezing  Methodf 

steam  and  cold-pack  methods  of  vegetable 

and  fruit  canning,  a  new  approach  toward  preservation 
of  certain  vegetables  is  being  developed.  This  method 
is  called  quick-freezing.  The  first  quick-freezing  in 
New  Jersey  was  begun  in  1932,  when  a  small  quantity 
of  lima  beans  was  frozen  by  the  Frosted  Foods  Sales 
Corporation,  at  Bridgeton.  It  was  a  trial  year,  with 
the  main  objective  to  ascertain  the  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  system.  It  proved  to  be  a  success.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  since  1932,  the  system  has  been  improved. 
New  vegetables  such  as  green  peas  and  asparagus  were 
added.  Constant  research  in  the  field  of  quick-freezing 
is  being  carried  on,  and  there  are  good  signs  of  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  industry  in  the  quantity  of  output  as  well 
as  in  the  kind  of  commodities.  The  quick-freezing 
method  is  not  intended  to  replace  the  steam  and  cold¬ 
canning  methods.  Its  design  is  to  furnish  the  con¬ 
sumer  with  vegetables  of  the  same  freshness  as  those 
newly  harvested. 

Quick-freezing  is  a  distinct  advantage  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  agriculture.  It  relieves  an  oversupplied  market  of 
fresh  vegetables  and  provides  a  twelve-months’  mar¬ 
keting  period. 


fThe  quantity  and  kind  of  commodities  manufactured  by  the 
quick-freezing  method  are  not  included  in  this  report.  However, 
on  arriving  at  the  average  price  paid  to  farmers  by  canners,  the 
prices  paid  by  Frosted  Foods  Sales  Corporation  were  taken  into 
consideration. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continoed 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2%. — . 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  Na  2^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips.  White,  Ham.  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq.„_„... 
Small.  No.  1  sq...» . . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . - . 

No.  10  . . . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green.  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.... . 

No.  10 . . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2....„ 

No.  10 . — .. 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . . . . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2............ 

No.  10 . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  WThole  Wax,  No.  2— 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No,  10 . 


.75 

3.40 

.70 

3.25 


1.00 

“.‘fi’o 

'“85 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10 . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.... 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Soared . . 


BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2._„ . 

No.  2% _ _ 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2% _ 

No.  10 _ _ _ _ 

Std.  Slic^,  No.  2_„........ 

No.  2%~ . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.... 
No,  10 . . . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Dic^,  No.  2„ 
No.  10 . 


peas  and  carrots 


.55  .60 

.95  1.25 

3.75  4.25 


.nV2 

3.50 

.72% 

3.25 


6.60 

1.76 


.86 

4.60 

.76 

8.76 


4.60 

.76 

8.76 


Std.  No.  2 . 

_  .90 

1.10 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2... 

. .  1.06 

1.40 

No.  10 . 

7.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

_  1.00 

1.20 

Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.96 

3.06 

2.96 

3.00 


3.06 

3.16 

3.06 

3.10 


2.96 

2.86 

2.76 

2.66 

2.60 


3.06 

2.96 

2.86 

2.76 

2.60 


.57%  .62% 

.95  1.00 

3.60  3.90 


.86  .87% 

4.36  4.50 


.76  .80 

8.76  4.00 


.86 

.86 

4.50 

.65 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.00 

1.20 

.85 

1.00 

4.26 

.76 

.80 

1.10 

1.16 

.86 

.90 

4.00 

4.25 

---T-T- 

— 

.76 

.77V 

4.26 

4.35 

.95 

.95 

.76 

.80 

1.26 

.80 

.86 

4.60 

4.60 

3.25 

3.60 

No.  16..„ 


.85 

1.10 

3.35 

.96 

8.60 


1.30 


Wholegrain — Continiied 

White,  Fancy  No.  2__„.. 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2...... _ _ 

No.  10.. 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

Na  10 _ _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10 _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . . 

Std.  No.  2™ . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 _ 

Ex.  Std.  Na  2..„__ 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10»« . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.. 
No.  10.. 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.. 


.86  1.00 

.7711.  "'.’OO 

Too  l.‘07% 

"."85  "!‘92% 

'"'sii 

1.26 


.86  .90 


Std.  No.  2..„ . . 

No.  10 .  . 

.77% 

.90 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall. . . 

No.  2% . . . .  .. 

No.  10 . 

.80 

.86 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . . 

.86 

.90 

No.  10 . . 

4.26 

4.60 

Std..  No.  2 . . . 

.66 

.76 

No.  10 . . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

3.60 

4.00 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

.96 

.96 

1.00  1.00 

".82%  ".'85 


.72%  .76 
2.16  2.86 


No.  10.. 


Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked............ 

10s 


PUMPKIN 
Std.,  No.  2.. 
Std.,  No.  2%.. 

Na  8 _ 

Na  10 _ 


.70 

8.60 


.76 

8.76 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2% - 

No.  8„ 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2% - 

No.  10 - 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com.  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  Na  2.  Gr.  Corn.  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 _ 


1.06 

1.20 

.86 


1.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s„ . 

1.36 

1.60 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s............ 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s„_„„„_.. 

1.16 

1.36 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  6s.............. 

1.10 

1.30 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.80 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s _ 

1.10 

1.30 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Fix.  Std.  Sweets,  4s  ...... 

1.00 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.......... 

1.00 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.05 

1.10 

1.25 

...MM 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s....... . 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  88....„......_.. 

.95 

.95 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

...MM 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s........ . 

. 

6.60 

6.26 

6.26 

...MM 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 .  „....„ 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  48 . . 

6.60 

6.00 

6.26 

...MM 

No,  2  Std.  Sweets.  6s....„........„„ 

. 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s............„„ 

. 

6.60 

4.60 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.50 

1.40 

1.85 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  2s.......„.„.... 

1.26 

1.30 

1.45 

1.36 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  88....„ 

1.26 

1.40 

1  2R 

1.86 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is....... 

1.35 

1.60 

1.30 

1.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

1.10 

1.30 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  88........ 

.85 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48..„.._ 

1.00 

.85 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s....«. 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  88„...._...... 

.80 

.90 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  8s _ ......... 

4.25 

5.25 

6.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . . 

.76 

.77% 

.77% 

.85 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  48.„.„........ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s....„ 

1.40 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  48 . . 

4.00 

4.75 

6.00 

6.60 

1.85 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68.__„........ 

■■111 

.87% 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68„..„.....„ 

4.00 

---nil 

fini 

4.60 

4.76 

m 

Soaked.  28............ 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.66 

;67V 

.M.... 

1 

1 

1 

m 

o 

2.25 

2.76 

3.20 

8.40 

,, . 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.90 

1.16 

.76 

1.00 

. . 

.76 

.96 

. 

. 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

2.76 

s.bb 

.76 

.86 

.80 

.90 

1.06 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

Ob' 

3.25 

TSo 

3.16 

.75 

.85 

.66 

.70 

1.07% 

1.12% 

.96 

1.15 

.90 

1.00 

1.36 

1.40 

8.26 

8.76 

8.00 

8.26 

4.20 

4.86 
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CANNED  FRUITS— 


SWEET  POTATOES 
Std..  No.  2,  Dry  Pack — ...... 

No.  2% - 

No.  S - 

No.  10 _ _ _ 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Puck...... 

No.  2^ - 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2........„..........»...~. 

No.  2% - 

No.  S _ 

No.  10 _ 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2 - 

Na  2% - 

No.  2.......— . . . . 

No  10 _ 

Std..  No  1 . — . — 

No.  2 . . 

No.  2% - 

No.  S . . 

No.  10 _ _ _ 

TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St  1.04„. 

No.  10 _ 

Std.,  No.  1.  Trim  1.0S6....... 

No.  10 _ 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . . 


.72%  .86  .76  .80 

1.10  1.26  1.00  1.10 


.60  .66 
.67%  .76 
.90  1.00 

1.10  1.20 
3.20  3.60 


.46  .60 

8.00  8.26 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 _ 

No.  2% - 

No.  10™ _ _ 


APPLES 
No.  10,  watar.. 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack..„ 
APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy™ . . . 

No.  10 - - - 

No.  2.  Std . . 

No.  10 - 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy„ - - 

No.  2%,  Choice..-..™.... 
No.  2%.  Std. — . — 

GRAPEFRUIT 


4.00 

AlO 

•eesvv* 

4.26 

A60 

— 

— 

.76 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

6.00 

eee...e 

.70 

-.— 

4.25 

4.75 

No.  6"!!"Z"."rC™'.Z™ — 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No!  |oo™™™"Z"Z!!!!!!Z!!!!! 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2%.............- 

No.  10 _ 

Choice.  No.  2% - 

No.  10 _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% - - 

Choice.  No.  2%......™-™— 

Std..  No.  2% - 

No.  10,  Water..-™-™-. 

No.  10,  Syrup - - 

No.  10  Pie.  8.  P - 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% - - 

Choice,  Na  2% - 

Std..  No.  2% - 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel..  No.  1  Talla 
Seconds,  Yel..  No.  3--.-.— ™— 
Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8—™— ™- 
Peeled,  No.  10.  Solid  Pack— 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian.  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2- 

No.  2% - 

Std.,  No.  2 - 

No.  2% - 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  10....— 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 - 

Crushed,  iix.  Std.,  No.  10—- 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


.80  .80 
.72%  .86 
2.60  2.76 


....  1.36  1.86 


No.  211.-. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

No.  2-  ... _  _ _ _  ... 

No.  2%——  — —  — 

46  os.™-  . — — _ 

Solid  Pack 
.96  1.10 

1.80  1.46 


3.60  8.60 

With  puree 

.62%  . 

.70  _ 

.87%  . 


•OIV2 

2.76 

s!oo 

— 

8.00 

8.26 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.76 

.77% 

.80 

2.60 

8.00 

2.76 

8.26 

8.00 

8.26 

.76 

.67% 

.70 

.96 

_ 

.96 

1.00 

8.76 

8.76 

8.00 

8.26 

....... 

8.50  4.00 

4.60  _ 


2.00  2.10 

1.90  1.96 

1.60  1.66 


.72%  .86 

2.26  2.60 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOE  SALAD 

Fey..  No,  2% _ 

No.  10 _ 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 _ 

No.  8 _ - 

No.  10.  water™—-.-. 
No.  2.  Preaervud™— — 
No.  2.  Syrup™—— 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Rad,  Water,  No.  2 _ - 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2™ 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2- 
Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2....— 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% _ 

Choice.  No.  2% _ _ _ _ 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10 . . . 


Weat  Coast 
Low  High 


S.46  2.U 

8.60  8.71 


1.76  1.86 

7.00  7.00 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2„ 

No.  10 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2..— 

No.  10 _ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2- 
Red,  Syrup.  No.  2— 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2 _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2 . . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10- 


1.30  1.36 

6.60  7.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROB 

10  os.—— _ — 

No.  2.  17  os _ 

No.  2,  19  os...— 


LOBSTER 
Flats.  1  Ih... 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 


1.60  1.60 
1.76  1.76 

2.00  2.00 


6.60  6.60 
8.26  8.26 
1.96  1.96 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  os . . . — . 

8  os. . 

10  OB . - . — —..... 

Selects,  6  os. . — . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1- 

Flat.  No.  % _ 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1......— . 

Flat,  No.  1 _ — _ — . 

No.  % . — 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . — 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1— . 

No.  % - 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1..— 
Medium,  Red.  Tall . — . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . — 

No.  1,  Medium . — , 

No.  1.  Large. . . 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 3.60 

%  Oil.  Keyless . 2.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton-- . . 

%  Oil,  Carton....- .  3.70 

%  Mustard,  Keyless™ _ 2.60 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s _  _ 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’s _  _ 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24’s _ 

Fc^.,  Yel.,  Is.  48’s _ 

Light  Meat!  is— — — — 


.  3.16 

.  2.70 

.  1.70 

7.26 

7.60 

.  8.00 

1.46 

1.60 

.  2.15 

7.00 

7.26 

.  9.00 

.  2.15 

.  9.00 

1.60 

1.60 

.  2.65 

.  2.66 

III! 

2.86 

2.60 

1.60 

1.90 

1.90 

1.90 

1.16 

1.16 

1.25 

.86 

2.65 

2.66 

1.76 

1.86 

1.16 

1.85 

1.60  1.70 

8.00  8.80 


_  6.02H 

11.00  12.00 

_  6.00 

8.86  4.26 

9.00  10.66 
6.00  6.85 

8.60  8.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADIUSTERS  for  DeUchable  Chain*. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chrsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

&ott  Viner  Co.,  (^lumbus,  Ohio. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOHERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Held,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can-  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

-  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FaLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILXERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAY — Spreading  Agents. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston*  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston'  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed).  ‘ 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FHLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis". 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

•A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Aqicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Coi^ration,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

S«)tt  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  EtalUmore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RUBBER  GOODS,  Aprons,  Gloves,  Etc. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

O.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SPREADING  AGENTS — Dusts  and  Sprays. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STORAGE  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  (^lif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MetsL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  01. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  ). 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BeiUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  for  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 

%  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 


%  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

^  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


WEIRTON,VV.VA. 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  I* 

,  TIN  CANTS 

V  CAPACITY 600  MILLIOH  CANS  PER  YEAR 

^  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


CLARKS  BURG,  Wm, 


They  Highlight  a 

for  Perfect 
Packs ! 


I 


'NATIONAL”  CAN  shipmenls  and  arrivals  are 
dependable!  •  WHEN  wanted  is  the  im- 
portant  factor.  Packs  won't  wait!  •  WHERE 
wanted  •  and  WHEN  •  takes  the  time  of 
NATIONAL'S  complete  Traffic  Department.  It 
will  not  fail  you!  #  Transport  routes  are  open 
to  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  Trucks,  trains, 
waterways  •  all  take  a  part  in  accurately  timing 
CANS  to  click  with  crops. 

"NATIONAL"  CANS  •  SERVICE 
and  SHIPMENTS!  A  triple  -  threat 
against  trouble  at  the  Cannery. 


NATIONAL 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION  .  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  E.  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 
Sales  Ollices  and  Plants  •  New  Yozk  City  •  Baltimore  •  Maspeth,  N.  Y.  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Hamilton,  Ohio 


